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CHAPTER XII. 
Oh, summer.days, oh, summer days, 
So full of quiet joy, 
Why will your happiness give place 
To autumn cvol and coy ? Butler. 

Tue morning which had been fixed upon for the 
viding party was as fine as the many which had pre- 

ceded it, and there was, as @ slice of luck, a frosh 
bey blowing from the sea that glittered beyond the 
cliffs, 

Leicester had given his friend Bertie the choice of 
this stables, and Bertie had selected a rakish-looking 
chestnut mare, because, as he said, it wiuked at him 
as he entered. 

“Humour should be encouraged in @ horse,” he 
@aid, with a Jaugh. “I'll ride this comic old lady.” 

“And I,” said Leicester, “will give the Black 
Knight a spin.” 

The Black Knight was a tall black hunter, a special 
favourite of Leicester’s, and a good but somewhat 
-wilfal horse. 

“T’m afraid the ladies will be burnt up,” said Mrs. 
Dodson. ‘Won't vou have a white scarf over your 
weck, Mr. Fairfax? I can’t persuade Leicester, but 
perhaps you will be more prudent.” 

“No, thank you, Mrs, Dodson,” said Bertie, “I 
em rather anxious to get tanned, to tell you the truth ; 

but I’m sorry Leicester won’t wear one, because if he 
get any darker he'll be as black as his horse,” 

And with that parting sally the light-hearted young 
fellow rode off after his friend, 

When he reached the Park Violet was standing 
in ber habit on the lawn, with Leo making frantic 
dashes at her and altogether in insane dolight. 

‘* What a picture she makes!” murmured Bertie. 
“ That habit looks as if it had Leen moulded on her. 
exquisite,” : 
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CUNDER THE EVIL BYE.] 


Leicester said nevera word, but touched the Knight 
with his hand, and, pulling up, dropped from the 
saddle, 

* Tan’t it hot ?” said Violet, as they bent over her 
hand. “I’m afraid Lady Ethel will not have the cou- 
rage to venture ; the least fastidious might fear for their 
complexions this morning.” 

“Then you are not fastidious at all?” said 
Leicester. 

“No, not at all,” said Violet. “ Besides, my blue 
veil will protect me. Ah, here’s Captain Murpoint, 
He is going to ride my dear old Ned. Look at him, 
isn’t he a noble fellow?” 

* Who? the captain, or Ned?” said Leicester. 

“Oly both,” said Violet, with an arch smile. 

And certainly the term would not have beén alto- 
gether ill chosen; the captain did look well on horse- 
back, and he sat on the old horse as if he had grown 
to his back. 

“ And here is another favourite,” said Bertie as the 
groom brought round a pretty white Arabian. 

“ Yes,” said Violet, « Rose I call her, and she will 
follow me. -See!’’ and, walking a little distance, she 
called to the horse, who, when the groom released it, 
came with slow, gracefal dignity to her hand. 

Leicester approached and held his hand, and when 
Violet placed her small foot in it lifted her onto the 
— with that ease which is only acquired by prac- 
tice. 

Then he stood for a breath’s space strokiug the 
pony and looking up at Violet's happy, light-hearted 
face, His own was less grave than usual as he vaulted 
on the Knight and trotted off with the rest. 

For some time they rode all together, and the con- 
versation was partly general, mutual inquiries after 
healths and remarks upon the weather filling up the 
first two miles. 

Then tbe captain and Mr, Fuirfax got into a con- 
versation upon the merits of Bengal cheroots as 
weighed against Manillas,aad Leicester and Violet 
were left to their own devices. 

After @ short: pause Leicester dvew The Knight 
nearer te her Arabian, aud said.» 
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“Did you sleep well last night, Miss Mildmay ?” 


** No,” said Violet, candidly, “I did not.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” he said, genuinely. “I was 
so afraid after I had left you that the apparition 
which you fancied you saw would disturb you and 
make you nervous.” 

“The apparition, or whatever you may call it, 
which I saw,” said Violet, with an emphasis on the 
‘*saw,” “ did disturb me. I could not go to sleep for 
thinking of it, and, though I am not naturally timid, 
I cannot help a queer sensation even: now when I 
think of it. It is not agreeable to live in a house 
with a phantom nun for a lodger.” 

‘Dismiss the matter from your mind,” said 
Leicester, “or, if you cannot succeed in doing so, 
think of it as a mere fancy—as it was; you know, 
There are no such things as ghosts, no reasoning 
man or woman can believe in them, I can explain 
the apparition, I think, pretty truthfully when I say 
that the moonlight plays strange tricks with a 
rained wall, Theroare irregular, jagged corners and 
points about thatold rain which throw shadows upon 
the wall and the window. Those shadows you took 
for the ghost. Remember you had been talking of it, 
aud the mind was prepared, as it were, to receive an 
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* Yes,” onid Violet, calmly. “Nevertheless I still 
believe. I saw.a white figure, a woman's, with a faco 
like.a skeleton and a pair of flashing, fiery eyes, and 
all the reasoning in tho world will never alter that 
belief,” 

“Then wo will say no more about it,” said 
Leicester, But he broke the resolution a moment 
after by saying, gravely : 

‘*Ferhaps it would have lessened your nervous- 
ness if you had known that some one was near you 
awake and watching for anything in the way of 
ghosts or mortals which might appear.” 

“It would,” sho said, with surprise, “and was 
there some one watching ?” 

* Yes,” said Leicester, “I smoked a cigar in full 
view of tho ghost’s window, but I saw nothing, aud 
heard nothiug.”’ 
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“How good of you,” said Violet, with # dash of 
colour and a soft, grateful light in her eves. 

“ Eh ?” said Leicester, genuinely surprised. ‘Oh 
no; it was pleasanter in the opeu air than in @ hot 
bedroom, and I enjoyed the cigar.” 

But though he spoke the truth Violet kept to her 
own opinion of his act of thoughtfulness ou her 
behalf, and the silence which followed was eloquent 
of her uuspoken gratitude. 

In due course they reached Coombe Lodge. 

“Now for the proof of Lady Lthel’s courage,” 
said Captain Murpoint. ‘ Here is Lord Fitz,” he 
added, as his lordship came round from the stables 
dressed in a lizht summer tweed, which sot off his 
slight, boyish figure to advantage. 

“ Well, does Lady Ethel shriuk from the ordeal 2?” 
said Leicester, as they shook hands, 

“No,” he said; “she is getting ready. My 
mother is in the drawing-room.” 

But while he spoke Lady Lackland came on to 
the steps, and, with her parasol raised, walked care- 
fully towards them. 

She shook hands most. graciously with the 
captain, and insisted upon kissing Violet, which 
caress Violet met with her usual gentle smile aud 
blush. Indeed, her ladysliip was gracious to the 
whole party, even iueluding Mr, Fairfax, who 
modestly kept in the background until the, other 
salutations were made —his frank, bandsome face 
rather overshadowed by the kuowledge that le was 
not a welcome sight to the countess, 

“ Ethel will be down, directly,” she said. ‘Will 
you dismount? No! I thought you would nét)and 
1 have told them to bring. round. some claret and 
champagne cups.” 

As she spoke two servants appeared with the 
refreshments, 

“You must take some, my dear,” she said to 
Violet, who had refused, and Leicester éluug his 
— over his arm and handed the silver cap up to 

er. 

Ethel appeared the next moment, and welcomed 
the party with her usual calm grace aud gentleness, 
and after the usual gossip tue captain helped her 
to mount. 

** Are—a—all ready ?” said Lord Fitz, 

“No, wait a moment,” said the countess, “My 
dear, will you come and dine with us toemorrow, 
and forgive so informal an invitation? I will drive 
over to the Park and call upon Mys, Mildmay this 
afternoon, and upon Mra, Dodson, You, gentlemen, 
will honour us?” 

“I shall be most happy,” said the captain, with a 
bow. 

* And I,’’ said Bertie. 

Leicester bowed in silence. 

“Then we shall, if Mrs. Mildmay and Mrs. 
Dodson will accept, have a pleasant little party,” 
said the countess; aud with an amiable good-vye 
she bade them start, 

Although the great lady bad beon very gracious 
and smiled her sweetest all the young people felt au 
indescribable sense of relief when they had got clear 
of the great iron gates, and the formal avenue. 
Ethel, who always seemed quieter and more re- 
served in her parent's presence, broke into a merry 
laugh which almost matched that of Violet’s, who 
was telling her some anecdote concernivg Leo, who 
trotted Ly her side with his great tongue out and 
his faithful eyes turned up to her with a look of ad- 
miring devotion, 

** And now forthe cliffs,” said the captain, raising 
his white hand towards the sea. “I long for a breath 
oi salt air. Mr. Fairfax, shail we put the horses toa 
little spurt? Mr. Leicester aad my lord, you will 
look after the ladies ?” 

And so, much to Mr. Bertie’s annoyance, hedivided 
the party. 

Ou the cliffs the captain got the much-desired ‘salt 
air, and his spirits rose in consequence. 

He ran over with good humour, and compelled 
the laughter and applause even of Beriie, who owed 
him a grudge. 

As for the ladies they were in gentle eostasies at 
the morning and the captain's jokes, and while Bertie 
aud Lord Fitz sent their laughter echoing down the 
valley Leicester contented ‘himself with an oc- 
casional smile and sat upon ‘his Black Knight'in 
silence, which sat upon him as well as he sat on his 
lioree. 

Hvidently Violet had forgotten the ghost. 

“ How beautiful the sea looks,” she said. 

“ Yes, the cloth of the field of gold with the jewel 
side uppermost,” said Leicester. “But you can 
grt a better view of it from that promontory yonder. 

Vill you come?” 

* Yes,” said Violet. “ Will you, Lady Boisdale?” 

“No,” murmured Léhel, in a low voice. |“ Not if 
you-call me Lady Boisdele, but I will go anywhere 
with you if you will cal me Ethel.” 

“J will call you Ethel if you call me Violet ” 


yacht.” 





“That I will,"*said Ethel, and the bargain was 
struék. 

Leicester’s ears” were sharp ard hoe had héard the 
terms of the agreement-with rave smile, 


Others beside you, my Lady Boisdale, would-goy|- 


anywhere with her if she called them by their 
Christian names,” he thought, and he wondered if he 
were amongst the othors, “I should like to hear 
her call me Leicester,” but be said aloud, in ‘his 
usual grave, deep voice : ‘ 

“This is the point from which the coastguard can 
get a clean sweep of the sea all around, save that 
which is broken by the cliff in front of the Park. 
See how the grass is worn away by the tread of tho 
men’s feet. They stand hero night and day sweeping 
the horizon with their telescopes, and they can detect 
aship in the tiniest speck, which would bo imper- 
ceptible to you and me,” 

“What a great deal of time a coastguard hag for 
thought,” said Ethel, musingly. “If a man iu that 
position were educated he would have great advan- 
tages ovor his brethren in the noisy world. There is 
inspiration enough in that sea there below his feet to 
serve fora “*Pavadise Lost.” 

“T'm afraid the coastguard reflections tend to} 
something more ic, What he shall do with his 
enormous sum of fifteen shillings weekly, for in- 
stance,” said Leicester, meter: 

“ What is that—a boat?” said Violet;poiuting out 
to sea, 

“Yes,” said Leicester, shading his oyes. “A 


As 

‘A wager!” exclaimed the jcaptaig, merrily 
“Lord Loisdal.< has been daring-enongh to bet me 
five-pound note that your liorse staids higher thax, 
his, Miss Mildmay.” 

“Has he?” laughed Violet, pulling up, so that 
Lord Fitz could ride beside -her, “ Well, whichis 
right ? Rik Pot BH ’ 

“Tam,” said the captain, triumphantly. 

“So you are,” said Lord Fitz, with ~his 
laugh, and he handed out the noie, which he 
# small price to pay for the delight of ridi 
Violet. 

Then the captain, with infinite art, engaged Mr. 
Leicester in conversation, and, by dint of stopping 
every now and then to ask questions concerning, orto 
dilate apon, the beauty of the scenory, kept Leicester 
back while Lord Fitz and Violet went on in front. 

Then he proposed that they should wait for the 
remainder of the party, aud, when it came up, with 
the same tact he drew Bertie away from Lady Ethel, 
and compelled Leicester to escort her. 

So he-made two of our heroes intensely savage, 
but gained his point, 

Lord Pitz) and Violet rode tle rest of the way im 
Ploasant chat,.and Leicester, who was gravely coure 
toous aud/entertaini Ethel, had the pleasure. of 


ing their harmonious langhter borne down upos 


ht 
de 


over 
Beautiful!” exid Ethel, “*A painted ship oma} 


nted ocean,’”” : 

“ How [ should like to havea yacht,” said Violet, 
with her usual impulse. “I would too only that I 
could notmanage it,’ 

“Could you not?” sgid Leicestor. “It ismot very 
difficult, andit is very interestivg.” 

“ Yo you understand it?” asked Violet, still.watch- 


the 
1G cn,” aald, Loloeater, “T think this is my boat'- 
aloog 


coming. Ves, it ia,"he added, alter'a minute's 
ecrutiny. “They are taking a run to air the sails, I 


“ Yours !”" said Violet; I did not know you haila 
yacht. You do not usesit often ?” 

* No,” said Leicester, “not,very often. Only in 
rough weather. It is rather flonvtonous in the fine. 
It is‘a painted ship.oma painted ocean,’ as Lady 
Boisdale quoted.” 

“ I should like to sketch that boat of .yours, Les, 


LD 


said Bertie, who had vscaped from the captain and }. 
“'Therecisa beautiful views: 


came up at that moment. 
from that.point, Lady Boisdale,’”’ he added, 
you come and compare?” 

Ethel, nothing loth, made off with him, and Lei- 
cester and Violet were again‘alone. 

“I have been thinking ii a sail would be agree- 
able to you, Miss Mildmay ?” he said, quietly, “On 
a fine day like this, when the sea is calin, and there 
is just enough wind to fill the sails, it is ladies’. wea- 
ther; perhaps if it hold out I may be able to per: 
suade Mrs. Mildmay to trust herself to Neptune.” 

“ Aunt would be very glad, I think,” said Violet, 
frankly, “and I. should be delighted, I have only 
been out in a small boat. A yacht isa ship in, mia- 
iatare, isn’t it?” she asked, 

“ Yes,’ ho said, “‘and can live through as rough 
weather:as.a four-master, I have been on the Baltic 
in a storm in the ‘ Petrel,’” 

“ The * Petrel’?. What a pretty name,” said Vio- 
let. “I don’t think 1 should care for the storm 
though.” 

“No,” said Leicester. “Neither did I, for I 
thought it was the only one I should see. The 
‘Petrel’ weathered it nevertheless, and, though I 
do not: wish to rensw my. experience of a squall, I 
think she would do it again.” 

Then he gave her a description of the Mediter- 
ranean, of the opal sea, and the clear blue sky, and 
the emerald coast glistening like a jowel along the 
line, until Violet, hstening with all her ears, felt 
that a voyage in the “ Petrel” would be worth taking. 

While:he had been talking Mr. Leicester, perhaps/ 
not uaconseiously, bad gradually drawn away froin 
the rest of the party, and Violet, thoroughly ab- 
stracted, hadof course accompanied him, 

But when: he had finished, and there was 4 pause, 
she started! aud eaid: 

“ Where arerthe restiof the people? Had we not 
better go’ back ??’ 

*'Duey. are coming,” said Leicester ; “I think se 
had better ride on,” sand: be. though: ho should so 
secure a téte-d-téte with Violet for the remainder: of 
the trip. 

But Mr. Leicester had ceunted without his host, 

The captain had other-inteations of disposiog of 
Miss Mildmay, aud before the pair had gone very 
far they heard the. captaia’s. old hunter thundering 


expression 


hair was blown: 
twist. 


auother expedition, gt *. 
But when Bertie avd Le 
which led to the Cedare inted 
‘seomeil to i both faces, 
even on jovial, li ic’s. 
* Avlally shot,” he muttered, under ‘his tawny 


moustache. 

“ Beastly,” said Leleester, 

Then Bertie spoke bis mind. 

“ That captain seems a bore, old fellow.” 

“*]T know not seem; good mother, it is,” quoted 
Leicester, with a savage smile. 

“ A regular spoil-sport,” growled Bertie. ‘Idon't 
know whether he means it or not.” 

*Can’t say,” said Leicester, laconically. 

“The way in which he managed to break us up 
into detachments and his confounded jaw about thas 
scenery were enough to drive.a fellow mad!” 

“Yes,” said Leicester... “And madmen do some 
strange things somietimes.. The captain had better 
take heed ; under a fit of iusanisy I might—I say only 
that I might—be moved to pitch the cause of it over 
the cliffs.” 

Bertie laughed, 

“ That's like you, old fellow. ‘Pon my word, you 
looked as if you could. haye accommodated him, and 
though I was savage myself I could not help smiling 
at your discomfiture. I can’t make it out altogether. 
Why.on earth tho, Mildmays, who are first-rate 
people, suffer this spoil-sport to be continually at 
their heels beats, me!” 

“He is an old friend of Miss Mildmay’s father,” 
said Leicester, “that’s the reason. . How sweet it is 
to think that we shall meet. him again to-morrow 
night,,and. the night after that, and the next, and 
the next, and the next, ad infinitum! What would 
life. be without Captain Murpoint?” , 

“ Confound him, [ wish his horse had pitched lim. 
over,” grumbled Bertie, not at all truthfully, for he’ 
could wish harm to no one, “I gay, Leicester, how’ 
swoet my lady countess was!” ’ 

“Yes; she ‘ roared like a sucking dove,’” said Let- 
ester. ‘Unusually amiable, Bert.” 

“Ah!” gaid Burt, with an apprehensive sigh. “FP 
don't like her when she’s like that, Les; it shows 
‘danger,’ 1d rather she showed her teeth and gave 
me a cool Jook, a3 much,as to say ‘Have you the 
impudence to. remain alive still? Do so, if you please, 
it is of no consequence.’. Then you know that she 
doesn’t mean fighting; but. when she smiles sweetly, 
aud calls you‘ Soar’ Mr, Fairfax.” as if she loved the 
very ring of your. name, then -I know she thinks 
you're worth powder.and shot, and that she means to 
hunt you-to the death! Ob, I.know my lady coua- 
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jafter them, followed by Lerd Pitz’s mare. 
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'* Poor Bertie !"! said Leicester, with an uanfeéling 
laugh, Has notthe-eagle the right to watoh over 
her young?” 

‘:“* Yes, but not to destroy such a Jamb.as I am,” 
said Bertie, “I wish to goodness, Les, you ‘had 
more heart,” 

* I’m much obliged to you,” said Leicester, with a 
slight flush ; “I’ve quite enough, and more than’ I 
want perhaps,” ; 

“Then take care you don’t lose it” retorted 
=e waving his hand significantly towards the 

j un 


* Bah!” said Leicester, erimly, 


CHAPTER XIII, 
Tre countess was as good as her word, awd 
enlled at the Park and the Cedars with her invita~ 
her 


tion. 

Mrs. Mildmay received her with usual good- 
breeding, which covered & ‘iderab! t of 
satisfaction, and accepted ‘her invitation for ‘herself 
and Violet. 

During the visit, which was necessarily short, 
Lady Lackland smiled sweetly upon Violet, and in 
an undertone ex herself to-her aunt greatly 
struck with her. beayty and breeding, 

“Violet is beautifal;” said Mrs. Mildmay, with a 
pleased sigh, ‘‘and she is well bred, Lady Lackland, 
As youare of course aware the Mildmays are not 
mushrooms,” and the old lady smiled with conscious 
and amusing satisfaction. 

“No, indeed,” ‘said the countess, “ and‘Miss Mild- 
may’s grace and carriage remind one of it. And now 
I must go, my dear Mrs.’ Miidmay, ior I have'to call 
at the Cedars, We hope to see Mr.and Mrs, Dodson 
and Mr, Leicester Dodson to-morrow.” 

So she took her departure, pausing a moment, how- 


ever, to ask, with a sweet confidence: 





“ Do you think Fitz improved, my dear Mrs. Mild- |’ 


may?” 

“Oh, very much indeed,” said Mrs. Mildmay, 
“although I always liked him,” 

“He is so good and kind,” said Lady’ Lackland, 
“and so different to the young men of the day.” 
And with this insertion’ of the thin edge of the 
wedge her ladyship said farewell, 

At the Cedars, where she was received with a little 


more ceremony, she was quite as gracious, and @n- |, 


tertained Mrs. Dodson with an accountof the various 
sdmirable qualities.of Ethel. There. was uo end to 
be gained by praising Lord Fitz, so the wily mother 
\said nothing about him, A 

Mrs. Dodson accepted, and was very sorry that 
Leicester and his friend were out, Would the Lady 
Lackland wait? But no, the countess would not 
wait, aud took herself off with d@isweet smile and a 
gracious 

“ We shall expect “you to-morrow at eight, ‘then.’’ 

Then as she Jeaat back in her carriage-—-which it 
is very probsble .siill remained unpaid for—she 
thought; 

“Yes, they must be very rich. Massive plate, a 
large house, and a great many servants, aud those 
retired tradesmen never live up to half their income. 
I do hope Ethel and itz will not let the opportunity 
slip!” 

Next morning Leicester and Bertie walked down 
to the beach to look at the yacht, and on the way 
Leicester carelessly and in a matter-of-fact manner 
told his friend that he should ask Mrs. Miidmay to 
take a trip. 

‘And Miss Mildmay too ?’’ said Bertie, with a half- 
enile. 

* Yes, said Leicester. “If she cares to come,” 

“I wonder if Lady Boisdale is fond of yachting,” 
esid Bertie, significantly. 

It was Leicester’s turn to smile. 

* We'll ask her if you like,” he said. 

Bertie looked at him gratefully. 

* You're a good old fellow, Les,” he said, “ thongh 
you are’'a grompy cynic. It would be very jolly. 
Heigh-ho!” 

“You are a very foolish young fellow,” said 
Leicester, in the tone of a heavy father. “You are 
looking at grapes above your reach, ‘Bert, and, mark 
me, you'll over-strain and fall.” 

“Never mind,” said Bertie. “*The next thing to 
eating grapes is the looking ‘and Jonging for them. 
What a lucky dog you ‘are, Bes; no grapes are too 
high for you.” 

“I'm not fond of grapes and don’t want any,” gaid 
Leicester. Then in a more serious tone he added : 

* About the dinner party at the Lacklands, Bert, 
Do you wish to bo? We didn’t come down for ‘this 
sort of thing in this weather, we came to get out of 
reach of Lady Lackland and her kind, and to raralize, 
Let us send an excuse.’ Say you have the headache 
and I’m at home to nurse you, : 

Bertie laughed. . 

“Everybody knows I never had a day's 
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illness in 
my life, and everybody knows you wo ildn’t nurse me 


if I had. No, old ‘fellow, ‘we'll go if only for the 
treat’ of seeing the countess gracious.. £ wonder 
whether it is painful fora frost to thaw; if so I can 
guess what'it must cost ‘the countess to be civil to 
guch vay nds as i 

he the yacht's boat, and went aboard 

Leicester’s sharp eye detected several things out 
of place; and he called-up thé sailing master. 

“Keep her all taut,"he said, quietly. “I may want 
her at a moment’s notice.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said ‘the man, a weather-beaten 
old man-of- nan, Who-respected nobody but the 
Lord Admiral of England and Leicester Dodson. 

“*What about the weather ?” said Leicester, glanc- 
ing at the sky. * Will it last ?” 

* “7’m most afear’d,” said the man. *‘ We've had 
such @'spell of it ;and the. clouds as do come up go 
|, off ‘windward: We'll have a change, I’m thinking, 
}and when we do it will be sharp and sudden.” 

Leicester, who thought he understood weather signs, 
looked sceptical, ‘and soon after the two gentlemen 
returned to shore. 

Then Bertie went up to his room and worked, but 
it was very much against the grain, for in a short 
poem he wrote Lady Ethel’s face seemed to float in 
between paper and pen, ‘and in a sketch he drew the 
pencil would form the face itself. 

Leicester lita cigar and strolied down the cliff. 
He did not call atthe Park, but he heard a sweet, 
clear voice , and ‘he waited by the bridge 
until the sohg died out, and thought of Tennyson's 
words: 

A voice by the cedar tree 

In the meadow under thie hall, 

She is oom ney bet air that is known to me; 

A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 

A martial song hike a trampet’s call; 

Singing alone'in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May. 
‘There she was'by the rosary on the lawn; he could 
see the glimmer of the white musliu dress. 
‘What was she thinking of while she sang—of the 
roses?’ -6f the'birds ? of. what? He felt inclined, 
indeed sorely tempted, to open the wicket and break 
in upon “her song,-and had almost yielded to the 
strong desire, but the next moment a man’s voice 
\chimed in very sweetly with the song. 
It. wae Captain’ Murpoint’s voice, and as Violet 
jcommenced another verse Leicester walked away 
witha frowa upon his face and the conclusion of the 
jpoem in ‘his miud, 

Silence, beautiful voice! ~ 

Be still, for you only troubie the mind 

With @joy in whien I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find, 

Btill! £ will hear you no, more, 

‘or your sweetness, hardly leaves me a choice 

But to move to the meadow and fall before 

Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore 

Not her, not her, but a voice. 

Tt was not Jess ‘remarkable than strange that 
even the voice or ‘the form of Captain Murpoint 
should cross like a dark shadow the intercourse 
between Leicester and the girl with whom he was 
falling in love! 

That evening the Lackland skeleton kept very 
discreetly in its cupboard, and no one, looking at 
the magnificent rooms and appointments, would 
ever have guessed that there was a skeleton at all 
there. 

There were the-evidences of wealth everywhere : 
spacious saloons and snug anterooms, splendid 
furniture in the best taste, magnificent plate, noise- 
less and well-liveried servants ; and over and above 
all that nameless tone of rank and high breeding. 

The Mildmays were late. 

Tt was the captain’s fault, or rather Mr. Starling’s. 
For the last day. or two, as. the captain with many 
apologies sapinined, his valet had been very stupid 
and confus : 

He had spoiled three cravats, torn one of the 
captain's shirts, and spilt a bottle of Ess Bouquet 
over his dress coat, 

“T cannot think what can have come to him,” he 
said to Mrs., Dodson, whom he bad the honour of 
taking in to dinner. 

* Perhaps ,he is in love,” said the good-natured 
lady. 

“Boor fellow, then I will forgive him,” gallantly 
remarked. the captain. 

Leicester, who. had enongh confidence and cool 
determination to perform many acts which would 
seem impossible to smaller minds, had, in the 
drawing-room before dinner, determined upon. es- 
corting Violet in to dinner, and his intention was. so 
palpable that Lady Lackland bowed to it, but she so 
mancuvred that Lady Ethel should be seated on 
his othér side, and that Bertie Fairfax should be 
separated from them by thrice others. 

‘The‘dinner was not nearly so successful a one as 
that which Mr, Dodson had given. 





Lady Lackland ‘was particularly gracious, and 





talked to all inturns. The captain also exerted him- 
self, but Leicester was either silent or devoted 
himself to the ladies on either side, and the rest of 
the company followed in the wake of any conversation 
like timid sheep, 

It was not until the ladies had left the room that 
Bertie roused himself to be amusing. 

The gentlemen got all together, and passed the Lack- 
land port about with alacrity, for now they felt that 
they-were free'to please themselves, and would not 
be disposed of by Lady Lackland like a set of chil- 
dren at a form round a table. 

Bertie and the captain made Leicester and Lord 
Fitz laugh, and Mr. Dodson drank the port for half 
an hour, then they went into the drawing-room. 

Two pairs of eyes were raised with something liko 
a welcome: Ethel’s and Violet’s. 

The two girls were seated very closo together, 
talking in a low voice. Violet was telling Ethel the 
ghost story, and Ethel was trying to conviuce her 
that she was the victim of a delusion. 

As the gentlemen entered Violet said, quickly and 
with a slight flush : 

“Hush! do not let us talk about it any more.” 

“Why ?” said Ethel, 

“ Because,” said Violet, with her usual candour 
and openness. “I promised Mr. Leicester Dodson I 
would try and forgot it.” 

Leicester dropped into the vacant seat beside Violet 
Without any hesitation. It was not his way to 
wander round a room like a swallow and approach 
the woman he liked by degrees. 

He came at once and took up the conversation 
where it had been broken at dinner. 

Bertie, taking courage from Leicester, sauntered up 
to Lady Ethel, and the two pairs were now very 
comfortable and happy. But their delight was of 
short duration. 

The captain as he entered had passed the quartette 
on the sofa and had stroked his moustache to hide the 
evil, malicious smile which crossed his face. 

Then he went up to Lady Lackland, and in his soft 
tones laid himself out to please her. 

He praised in a delicate, well-bred way the beauty 
and grace of Ethel, the cleverness and horsemanship 
of Lord Fitz, and when her ladyship, who had been 
rather suspicious of him at first, was beginning to 
think him rather nice and distinguished, he glided 
from Fitz and Ethel to Violet and Leicester. 

“Miss Mildmay,” he said, after a sigh, “is, as you 
are, my lady, no doubt aware, the daughter of my 
dearest friend! Poor John! he consigned his darling to 
my care, and I am sorely tempted to take upon myself 
the post of guardian in the literal sense of the word. 
I would pray for no other task than that of watching 
over and protecting her, She is all soul, my dear 
countess, all soul, as simple as innocent, as single 
minded asachild, Just the nature to be misled by 
seeming heroism, to fancy all sorts of wild, impro- 
bable things, to be deceived in matters of the heart. 
Look at her now, Have you ever seen a more 
absorbed and trustful face than that turned up to Mr. 
Leicester Dodson ?” 

Lady Lackland did not require to be directed. All 
the while the captain had been running on in his 
smooth way she had been watching tle pair and 
Ethel and Bertie beside them, and she felt as if she 
could have dragged Mr. Fairfax away and thrust 
Leicester in his. place while she pushed Fitz beside 
the ingenuous Violet, 

“Mr. Leicester, too, if he will permit me to say 
so,”’ continued the captain, “is one of those disiu- 
terested men who follow the bent of their passing 
fancy without thought or reflection. Immensely 
rich, my dear madam, immensely! He should marry 
rank. Rank is what he wants—so does Violet. It 
would never do for Violet to marry one of her own 
class—never! Poor John would rise from his grave 
to forbid it. Hundreds of times he has said to me 
‘Howard, my girl,;must be a countess!’ Poor 
John!” 

Lady Lackland sighed sympathetically, and her 
voice was less cold than it had been hitherto towards 
the captain when she said : 

“She is beautiful and well bred enough for any 
rank.” 

The captain bowed. 

“Did I not hear that Lord Fitz sang?” he said, 
softly. ‘“*Ifso, I wish we could induce him to sing 
a duet with Violet.” 

“T'll try,” said Lady Lackland, instantly acting on 
the hint, and sho went over to Violet. 

**Miss Mildmay, will you sing a duet with my 
son? Please do; weare dying for a little music.” 

Violet, ever ready to give pleasure, rose aud laid 
down her fan. 

Lord Fitz, who had vainly been trying to interest 
Mr. Dodson in the next likelihoods for the coming 
race meetings, came forward with a blush of pleasure, 
and Lady Lackland bad the satisfaction of seving 
Lord Fitz and Violet at the piano. 
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Then the captain went up to Bertie aud in his 
pleasantest manner said : 

“ Mr, Fairfax, there is a sketch hero you ought to 
see. I have never seon such colour aud tint in 80 
simple an effect,” 

Bertie looked up at him as if he could have 
pitched him out of the wiadow, but he rose and with 
as good a grace as he could assume went with the 
artistic captain to inspect tho sketch. 

Leicester and Ethel were left alone, and they fell 
to talking of Violet. 

“I am so glad that Miss Mildmay and I are 
friends,” she said. “ How beautifully she sings! 
Fitz's voice never sounded to so much advanta; ee 

“No,” said Leicester, who didn’t care about Fitz’s 
voice, but was ready to talk of Violet, “So you 
and Miss Mildmay are good friends, Lady Ethel? 
bo said. . 

“Yes, very,” said Etbel, with her usual calm 
smile ; “wo have beon comparing note-books and find 
that they disagree just enough for us to love each 
other without fear of quarrelling or monotony. 

“That is delightful,” said Leicester. 

“ And we have been planning so many walks and 
drives together.” 

“That is cruel; for of course you will exclude the 
rest of the world?” 

“Of course,” said Ethel. .“ And when we go up 
to town Miss Mildmay has. promised to accompany 
us if she cau. That will be nicer still, for, strange 
as it may sound, I have no real frioud in London, 
thoug! I meet so many who bear the name.” 

‘*T understand that,” said Leicester. “I am more 
fortunate than you, Ihaveone, the best and dearest 
fellow that ever lived,” and with a flash of his eyes 
he looked at Bertie, who was listening with dowa- 
cast, patient face to the captain. 

Ethel looked too, and smiled. 

“TI have heard that you were great friends. And 
yet you seem so different.” ; 

“That is just the reason,” said Leicester. ‘ Look 
at him now, he is bored to death, yet see how 
patiently aud good-uaturedly he stauds it, Now 
i——” he stopped. 

* Well,” said Ethel, “ what would you do?” 

“T don’t know,” said Leicester, closing his lips. 
“T wish all the bores in the world wore inone sack 
tottering on the edge of Mont Blanc.” 

“Why?” said Ethel. 

“Because V’d climb up and push it over,” said 
Leicestor, grimly. 

Ethel laughed, The song ended, and thore were 
the usual thanks and requests for more. 

Violet turned to Ethel and Leicester with a smile. 

“Enjoyed it, did you?” sho said, echoing his 
words. “low can you say so? I heard you talking 
the who'e while!” 

“Yes,” said Fitz, who was radiant and eager to 
siug another in the same company, “it was tov bad, 
api there’s no escapiug Mr. Leicester's voice.” 

“Thauk you,” said Leicester. “No one 
would wish toescape yours, Sing another, pray.” 

* Do you not sing, Mr. Leicuster?” said Lady 
Lackland, “No? Mrs. Dodson perhaps, Ethel, if 
Miss Mildmay is too hot, will you sing ?” 

Ethel rose obediently, aud Leicester, as in duty 
bound, led her to the piano. 

So by clever manceuvring the countess had secured 
another ten minutes of happiness for Lord Fitz. 

He availed himself of it in his simple way, aud as 
Violet was not in love with Mr. Leicester as yet, and 
really liked good, simple-minded Fitz, she was in- 
terested in his storics about his dogs aud his horses, 
and Jaughed at his jokes, 

Leicester looked over his shoulder at her, and 
smiled cynically. 

“She is like the rest,” he thought, “the best !and 
most unsophisticated of them canuot resist a lord,” 

Ethel’s voice was not so flexible as Violet’s, but it 
was stronger and better trained. 

Bertio, still in the clutches of the captain, drank 
in eVery note as a thirsty horse absorbs the water at 
the rill, and forgot to reply to the captain’s questions 
or even listen to his smooth, soft voice, 

The soug ended, Leicester stayed a little while at 
the piano, and then, after tulking a few moments with 
Lady Lackland, strode back to Violet. 

But Lord Fitz seemed to have takeu possession of 
her, and Leicester sank back on the lounge in pro- 
found silence. 

At last Mrs. Doson dropped her fan, Fitz sprang 
across the room to pick it up, and Leicester regained 
his seat. 

“Tt is very warm,” said Violet. 

“Come on to the terrace,” said Leicester, with 
great coolness; “ Lady Ethel is going, [think. Yes, 
there is Captain Murpvint opening tue door.” 

Violet put her naud upon his arm, and Leicestor 
took her out. 

“ How beautiful!” shesaid. “I wish all the nights 
were moonlight,” 
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“ And all the months July,” said Leicester, 

“No, no,” said Violet, “I am not so foolish, 
Winter is very beautiful, so is autumn, and so is 
spring, they are all beautiful in their tarn, and one 
would get tired of them all if they never gave place 
to each other. Ice cream is very nice, but it would 
grow monotonous if one had it every day,” she 
added as she took an ice from a,footman. 

‘* We cannot see the moonlight here, it is rained 
and marred by the light from the. room. Let us move 
a few feet lower down.” 

Violet allowed him.to take her out of the .glare. of 
the room, and he held her ice while she ate it with a 
grim, cool, statuesque politeness which hal{-amused 
ber. 

“ We cannot see the sea,” sho said, “ We have 
the advantage over the Lacklands, the only one I 
expect, for they are mighty people, are they not ?” 

“ Very,” said Leicester, coolly, With one dis- 
advantage.” j 

“ Pray what is that?’ said Violet, 

“That the great age of the blood has turned the 
heads of the family to stone.” 

“Oh, how can you say 80?” gaid Violet. ‘Lady 
Lackland seems quite kind,” 

“The moon appears quite near,” said Leicester, 
significantly, “ But don’t let us quarrel over Lady 
Lackland’s temperature: I was going to ask you 
if you would persuade Mrs, Mildmay to try a little 
yachting.” 

Violet looked up at him gratefully. 

“Have you remembered?” she said. *I thought 
you would have forgotten.” 

“Forgotten!” he said, significantly. ‘Do you 
think I should forget anythiug of which you had 
spoken ?” 

Violet looked at him innocently. 

*“ Oh, yes,” she said, “I often forget things people 
have said, But I did not forget about the yacht, and 
I should like to corae very much, for I suppose you 
mean me to come with auntie?” 

Leicester was about to reply when a.emooth voice, 
the low, hateful one of Captain Murpoiut, said be- 
hind them: 

** Miss Mildmay,I am the reluctant censor. This 
night air is dangerous alter a warm room, and your 
aunt has commissioned me to break into a pleasant 
Soenye and carry you from the probability of 
cold,” 

Violot smiled, and was about to put her hand upon 
his arm, but Leicester, whose face had set with that 
hard, cold look which somo of his frioudg had seen 
when he was about to punish insolence or was sup- 
pressing his feelings by a great effort, took her haud 
and laid it on his own arm, ‘ 

* Allow me to tako you to Mrs. Mildmay and offor 
my excuses, Miss Mildmay,” he said, 

And as he passed the captain he looked him full in 
the face with the cold, icy stare, 

‘Tho captain met the look of contemptuous suspicion 
and defiance with the sweetost,smilo, which lingered 
upon his face uutil the pair had quite passed, then it 
sane to @ grin, and the wreathed lips mut- 
tered : 

“Soh! Now comes the tug of war. My lord the 
grand duke, King Leicester means fighting, So be 
it, Howard, my boy, you have had a nice little rest, 
now sect to work!” 


(To Le continued.) 





Two new buildings are about. to be added to 
London, the first a club-house for foreigners in 
Hanover Square, on the sifo of the well-known 
concert room; tho other the offices of the Royal 
Literary Socicty, in Panton Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 

VOLUNTEER Firtp Day on Wait Monpay.— 
Earl Cowper has invited several of the metropolitan 
corps to take part in a ficld day, which ho is arrang- 
ing for Whit Monday, tho 17tli inst., in his park at 
Pausbanger, Hcrts, and itis understood that the in- 
vitation has been well responded to. On Whit 
Monday, also, at the invitation of the Marquis of 
Westminster, the Queen's (Westminster) Rifles will 
proceed to Cliveden. 

THe HamMapryaD.—The new snake which has 
just been added to the Zoological Society’s collection 
of reptiles in Regont’s Park is another testimony to 
the extraordinary knowledge of natural history 
possessed by Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent. ‘T'he 
snake-eating snake—the hamadryad—was bought 
and submitted to him as a specimen, a very fine one, 
of the cobra, ‘He said at once it was not a cobra, 
but a snake-eater, the first that has ever been seen 
alive in Europe. 

Tue Wi_p Birps Prorection Act.—The Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
have through one of their officers taken the initiative 
for the preservation of ceytain wild birds during the 
close seasou in the Surrey suburbs. The Act 33 aud 








36 Victoria, chap. 78, declares it illegal to kill, 
wound, take, or expose for sale certain wild. birds 
named in the schedule betwcen the 15th of March and 
the Ist of August, but this Act is rendered almost 
inoperative, and powers of the police and the public 
are set at defiance by bird-catchers, owing to the 
omission of the names of certain song-birds from the 
list. It is remarkable that plover, pewit, and lap- 
wing, which are one and the same kind of bird, are 
named, separately, as, also, wild duck and mallard, 
which are of the same tribe. Rooks, jackdaws, crows, 
magpies, jays, house-sparrows, starlings, and wood- 
pigeons are without protection, and four tribes of our 
best summer song-birds — namely, the blackbird, 
thrush, linnct, and skylark—are not mentioned in the 
list for preservation. On account of this omission 
professional bird-catchers pursue $heir calling with 
impunity, There are eighty birds named under the 
Act for protection, but the exclusion of some of our 
merriest feathered sougsters affords the bird-catchors 
ample scope to rob the fields and gardens of their 
most cheerful song-birds, and unless the Act is 
amended the efforts to protect British song-birds 
duriag the close season must prove futile. 





THE BRIDAL RODE, 
Wuart bewilderiag spell, with its glamour, 
Has entranced the sweet maiden at last, 
So busily, busily stitching, _ 
While youth and its pleasures flit past ? 
- Do you think, if you ask, she will tell you? 
Ah! the rose-tints will deepen, the while 
She saucily arches her shoulders, 
Aud answers you but with a smile. 


For the raiment she daintily fashions 
Is to.deck the fair form of a bride, 
When soon, in hor maidenly beauty, 
She shall stand the proud bridegroom boside, 
She seoms but a fragment of cloud-land, 
*Mid that billowy net-work of lace; 
And you almost expect the bright vision 
Lo arise aud float off into space! 

Oh! the hope, and the trust, and the gladness, 
That she stitches in flounce and in frill! 
While the joys are like bees in bright clover, 

Sipping sweets that but honey distil. 


She stitches in thoughts of a kingdom, 

Whero sho shall roign queen o'er ono heart ; 
And she trills to herself—oh! so softly !— 

The sweet bridal words, ** Till death part.” 
Sho ’broidors the beautiful, bodice 

With lilies as pure as her life, 
And trails o’er the wonderful fabric 

The blooms with which dream-land is rifo. 


Tho crown her deft fingers aro weaving 
Is an orange-wreath bright for a day; 

But the crown that her loving heart craveth 
Is Love’s garland, and fadeless for aye. 


Koep stitching, oh, dream-haunted maidens! 
Build castles as long as ye may! 
For sweet bridal roses and raiments 
Weeping wives have laid sadly away. ar 
L. §. U, 





Tur offer of Mr. Streeter to place 25/. at the dis- 
posal of the Society of Arts for the best essay on 
hall-markiog of jewellery not having produced one 
out of seventeen sent in for competition, of a sufli- 
ciently comprehensive character to justify the 
committeo in selecting any one for the prize, the 
council have, with the asseut of Mr. Streoter, re- 
newed the offer of the prize, Essays cannot be 
received after the 1st of June, 1875. 

Tue FRENCH CoMPANY AT TUE OPERA COMIQUE.— 
The new play given by tho French company at the 
Opéra Comique in the Strand turns chiefly on wae 
fabulous wealth of an American named Gladiator, 
and the resolve of an cterpriziog French grisette to 
marry him, An iatroductioniseffoctedat the Jardin 
des Plantes, where the millionaire comes daily to 
feed an elephant which he has presented to that in- 
stitution. Unfortunately the elephant puts his trunk 
upon her head and carrics away her bonnet and 
some of her magnificent hair. However, Mr. Gla- 
diator falls in love with the lady; learns by a bribe 
of 5,000 francs that she will bo at, the theatre that 
night ; hires by the hour all the cabs on the neigh- 
bouring stand in order that she may feel compelled 
to avail hersclf of his carriage. To conciliato her 
uncle he gives him his watch and chaiu when .ho 
asks thetime. He buys an umbrella for a 1,000 
francs to savo the lady's bounet from the rain, and 
gives 3,000 francs for a bystander’s coat that she 
may stand on it, and that Her feet may not get wet. 
A good deal of fun is got out of these and other wild 
incidents, 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH'S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The rue. Doronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 
—@——— . 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Shall I be left abandoned to the dust 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower survive? 
Shall Nature's voice, to mau alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to 


ve 
1s it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 

Nith disappoini ment, peaury and pain? 

No; Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet revive, 
And inan’s majestic beauty bloom again. 

‘THE young mén gazed at each other with some- 
avhat differing though perhaps in a degree kindered 
feelings as the beautiful plebeian girl vanished thus 
abruptly. Clarence had a decidedly troubled and 
resentful air mingled with his affected scorn at the 
whole occurrence. 

Aud Cecil’s light sarcasm was only a thin veil to 
@ degree of aunoyance and surprise he would scarcely 
have confessed even to hiuiself. Still he was the 
first to speak. 

“Very unfortunate, Seymour, I confess, but it was 
not from any iutention of mine, I had very differ- 
ent ideas of you and of her also, for that matter. IT 
certainly should not have Jooked for such a good un- 
derstanding between you. Pity I disturbed the plea- 
eant interchange of sweets,” he coutinued, bitterly. 

Yes, though he could not havo explained the cause, 
‘Cecil felt absolutely injured by the discovery he 
presumed that ho had made. 

Lord Clarence was roused by the supercilions tone. 

© So far as I was concerned the incident was rather 
perplexing than otherwise,” he returned, carelessly. 
~* Except as a possible nuisance to oneself in after days 
euch a volunteered service is hardly to be uuder- 
stood.” 

“I don't understand you, Seymour, that’s quite 
certain,” repiied Cecil, raising his ey ebrowsin rather 
unflattering scepticism, “What service can tle 
little goldsimith’s daughter render to you, or to me, 
except in the doubtful offer of borself und her dower ? 
And that is rather overwhelming, liko the shields 
of the Roman beiress when flnug at one broadcast,” 
be continued, with a light laugh. 

“Oh, there was nothing so alarming in Mistress 
Winified’s visit,” returned Clarence, “ and, to do her 
scant justice, I will tell you, Vernon, that it savoured 


anore of hate than love. “Lo say truth,” he continued, ! 


afteran effort, “the chief interpretation I can uraw 
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from it is that some insane alarm is on foot as to 
our amiable little relations with our friends over the 
water, Cecil, and that we do not wish even to 
imagine ina dream. Noihidg like blank innocence, 
you see.” 

Cecil shook his head. 

“Tam more in earnest than you are, Seymour. I 
honour from my heart my boy sovereign and his fair 
mother, ~Ido not relish turning their claims into 
ridicule or contempt.” 

“Nor do I, good friend,” said Clarence, more 
kindly ; “but still lam pot prepared to hold them 
as the very essentials of my life. I would risk much 
—I have risked more than you guess—for Mary of 
Modeua and her son. I will do all that an houour- 
able aud true man should for tlieir cause. But I 
shall not be foolish evough to sacrifice myself for a 
falling, hopeless family without auy prospect of 
success.” 

“See what it is to be heir to a noble land-roll, and 
a high-sounding title,” said Vernon, lightly. “Iam 
far jess careful of my head and my heirlooms,” 

“You forget my brother is still living. He may 
keep me from the succession for many a long year, 
even if I should survive him,” laughed Clarence, 
constrainedly, “In any case I should stand better 
with the family I had served we'l than the goud- 
natured idiot that is placed ou the throne.” 

“Saints and angels! what treason! After that I 
can believe aught that is mad and reckless of you— 
even to marrying the goldsmith’s daughter,” laughed 
Cecil, affectedly. 

There was no mistaking the joyless constraint of 
his assumed gaiety. 

“ Heaven forbid!’’ returned Clarence, lifting up 
his bands, “I must be indeed iu evil case for life 
aud limb tliat could induce such degrading folly. 
But, Cecil,” he continued, suddenly shaking off the 
dreary oppression that had hung cver him, “do you 
kuow I am intending o rash step that may colour 
m7 whole life in its consequences 7” 

“ Then it must be marriage,” exclaimed Cecil, gaily. 
* Nothing élgo deserves so grave an announcemout,” 

“Scarcely; at any rate that would be a very 
secondary considerativn,” returned the young man, 
lightly. “Iam going over—only do not even whis- 
per it to the birds—to—to—France.” 

* To St. Gerimainus ?” exclaimed Cecil, in unrestrained 
surprise. “Then something is in the winds aud 
wavos. I half thought this, but had no sure infor- 
mation.” 

* Perhaps there are chateaus en Espagne as wellas 
in France,” said Clarenve. “ And we are bound to 
Lave'cure of our frieads as well as save ourselves 
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from our foes. Harkye, Cecil; you may be able to do 
good service whatever betide, You have the ear cf' 
Lady Churchill, and she has the ear of the queen. If 
I should get into a confounded scrape, old fellow, 
will you stand my friend?” he asked, with sudden 
seriousness that at once awakened Cecil’s surprise. 

“Seymour,” what is all this? Surely you are not in 
a strait with that girl? Her presence here boded no 
good,” he exclaimed, suddenly starting from his 
nonchalant position. 

“Perhaps ay, perhaps no,” returned the young 
man, evasively. “ Anyway, Cecil, I am on the eve of 
a catastrophe that may land me in something the 
reverse of the picture you drew of my prospects just 
now. And once more I demand—am I to look 
for your good help and friendship in such a fall 
from the heights ?” he went on, in a hLalf-jesting tone. 

* Better keep your legs, Seymour,” returned his 
friend. “It is easier to keep a man steady than 
help him up when he is prostrate. But what poor 
aid I can give you may count upon—save in very 
extreme circunrstances,” he added, rather more 
cautiously than perhaps comported with Clarence’s 
more vivid temper. 

“ T understand, and I thank you accordingly,” he 
said, haughtily, ‘ Fear nothing, Sir Cecil, I am not 
one to drag my friends after me in my fall, And, 
as I said before, the safest thing I can do for you 
is to keep you in iguorance of my plan and purposes, 
even as may concern Mistress Winifred,’’ he weut 
on, musingly. “Now,as my time is pressing, we 
will pass on to other things: you have some object 
in your visit to me I dare aver, what is it, Vernon ?” 

“ Oh, merely a message from the Lady Lisle to tell 
you she expects you to attend a grand dance and 
dinner she will hold on Friday next. It is the last 
she will give before they will agaiu leave London till 
her husband joins her, a8 she expects, some few 
months hence.” - 

It was on Clarence Seymour’s lips to refuse at the 
instant, and give thus a clue to his intended move- 
ments. 

But the next moment brought different ideas 

“TI presume you are appointed Secretary and 
Master of the Ceremonies to her laiyship; is it so, 
Vernon, that you take such duties on yourself? 
Well, the daughter is not to be despised as to looks, 
for the rest all depends on tastes and convenience. 
Convey my respectful thanks tothe Lady Lisle, and 
unless absolutely forced by duty to play false to my 
promise, I shall present myself at her shrine on the 
proposed evening, Commend mo to the fair Viola for 
my share of ber smiles and sarabands.” 

* You are in a strange humour, Seymour,” said 
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Then the captain went up to Bertie and in his 
pleasantest manner said : 

“ Mr, Fairfax, there is a sketch hero you ought to 
see. I have never seon such colour aud tint in s0 
simple an effect.” 

Bertie looked up at him as if he could have 
pitched him out of the wiadow, but he rose and with 
as good a grace as he could assume went with the 
artistic captain to inspect the sketch. 

Leicester and Ethel were left alone, and they fell 
to talking of Violet. 

“I am so glad that Miss Mildmay and I are 
friends,” she said. “How beautifully she sings J 
Fitz’s voice never sounded to so much advantage, : 

“No,” said Leicester, who didn’t care about Fitz's 
voice, but was ready to talk of Violet, “So you 
and Miss Mildmay are good friends, Lady Ethel? 
bo said. . 

“Yes, very,” said Etbol, with her usual calm 
smilv ; “wo have beon comparing note-booksand find 
that they disagree just enough for us to love each 
other without fear of quarrolling or monotony.” 

“That is delightful,” said Leicester. 

“ And we have been planning so many walks and 
drives together.” 

“That is cruel; for of course you will exclude the 
rest of the world?” 

“Of course,” said Ethel. .“ And when we go up 
to town Miss Mildmay has promised to accompany 
us if she cau. That will be nicer still, for, strange 
as it may sound, I have no real friend in London, 
though I meet so many who bear the name.” 

‘*T understand that,” said Leicester. “I am more 
fortunate than you, L[haveone, the best and dearest 
fellow that ever lived,” and with a flash of his eyes 
he looked at Bertie, who was listening with dowa- 
cast, patient face to the captain. 

Ethel looked too, and smiled. 

“TI have heard that you were great friends. And 
yet you seem so different.” 

“That is just the reason,” said Leicester. “ Look 
at him now, he is bored to death, yet see how 
patiently aud good-uaturedly he stands it, Now 
i——” he stopped. 

“Well,” said Ethel, “ what would you do?”* 

“T don’t know,” said Leicester, closiug his lips, 
“T wish all the bores in the world were inone sack 
tottering on the edge of Mont Blanc.” 

“Why?” said Ethel. 

“Because l’d climb up and push it over, 
Leicester, grimly. 

Ethel laughed, The song ended, and thore were 
the usual thanks and requests for more, 

Violet turned to Ethel and Leicester with a smile. 

“Eujoyed it, did you?” sho said, echoing his 
words. “How can you say so? I heard you talking 
the who'e while!” 

“Yes,” said Fitz, who was ‘radiant and eager to 
sing another in the same company, “it was tov bad, 
api there’s no escaping Mr. Lvicester’s voice.” 

“Thauk you,” said Leicester. “No one 
would wish toescape yours. Sing another, pray.” 

“Do you not sing, Mr. Leicester?” said Lady 
Lackland, “No? Mrs. Dodson perhaps, Ethel, if 
Miss Mildmay is too hot, will you sing ?” 

Ethel rose ybedieutly, aud Leicester, as in duty 
bound, led her to the piano. 

Se by clever manceuvring the countess had secured 
another ten minutes of happiness for Lord Pitz. 

He availed himself of it in his simple way, aud as 
Violet was not in love with Mr. Leicester as yet, and 
really liked good, simple-minded Fitz, she was in- 
terested in his storics about his dogs aud his horses, 
and Jaughed at his jokes, 

Leicester looked over his shoulder at her, and 
smiled cynically. 

“She is like the rest,” he thought, “the best /and 
most unsophisticated of them canuot resist a lord,” 

Ethel’s voice was not so flexible as Violet’s, but it 
was stronger and better trained. 

Bertie, still in the clutches of the captain, drank 
in eVery note asa thirsty horse absorbs the water at 
the rill, and forgot to reply to the captaiu’s questions 
or even listen to his smooth, soft voice, 

The soug ended, Leicester stayed a little while at 
the piano, and then, after tulking a few moments with 
Lady Lackland, strode back to Violet. 

But Lord Fitz seemed to have takeu possession of 
her, and Leicester sank back on the lounge in pro- 
found silence. 

At last Mrs. Doson dropped her fan, Fitz sprang 
across the room to pick it up, and Leicester regained 
his seat. 

“Tt is very warm,” said Violet. 

“Come on to the terrace,” said Leicester, with 
great coolness; “ Lady Ethel is going, [think. Yes, 
there is Captain Murpvint opening tue door.” 

Violet put her naud upon his arm, and Leicestor 
took her out. 

“ How beautiful!” shesaid. “I wish all the nights 
were moonlight,”’ 
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“ And all the months July,” said Leicester, 

“No, no,” said Violet, “I am not so foolish, 
Winter is very beautiful, so is;autumn, and so is 
spring, they are all beautiful in their turn, and one 
would get tired of them all if they never gave place 
to each other. Ice cream is very nice, but it would 
grow monotonous if one had it every day,” she 
added as she took an ice from a,footman. 

“* We cannot see the moonlight hero, it. is ruined 
and marred by the light from the room. Let us move 
a few feet lower down.” 

Violet allowed him.to take her out of the .glare. of 
the room, and he held her ice while she ate it with a 
grim, cool, statuesque politeness which hal{-amused 
her. 

“ We cannot see the sea,” sho said, “ We have 
the advantage over the Lacklands, the only one I 
expect, for they are mighty people, are they not ?” 

“ Very,” said Leicester, coolly. ‘ With one dis- 
advantage.” i 

“Dray what is that?’ said Violet. 

“That tho great age of the blood has turned the 
heads of the family to stone.” 

“Oh, how can you say so?” said Violet. ‘“ Lady 
Lackland seems quite kind,”’ 

“The moon appears quite near,” said Leicester, 
significantly, ‘But don’t let us quarrel over Lady 
Lackland’s temperature: I was goiug to ask you 
if you would persuade Mrs. Mildmay to try a little 
yachting.” 

Violet looked up at him gratefully. 

“Have you remembered?” she said. *I thought 
you would have forgotten.” 

“Forgotten!” he said, significantly. ‘Do you 
think I should forget anything of which you had 
spoken ?” 

Violet looked at him innocently. 

* Oh, yes,” she said, “I often forget things people 
have said, But I did not forget about the yacht, and 
I should like to corae very much, for I suppose you 
mean me to come with auntie?” 

Leicester was about to reply when a smooth voice, 
the low, hateful one of Captain Murpoiat, said be- 
hind them ; 

** Miss Mildmay, I am the reluctant censor. This 
night air is dangerous after a warm room, and your 
aunt has commissioned me to break into a pleasant 
Renate and carry you from the probability of 
cold,” 

Violet smiled, and was about to put her hand upon 
his arm, but Leicester, whose face had set with that 
hard, cold louk which somo of his frioudg had seeu 
wheu he was about to punish insolence or was sup- 
pressing his feelings by a great effort, took her haud 
and laid it on his own ari, 

* Allow me to tako you to Mrs. Mildmay and offer 
my excuses, Miss Mildmay,” ho said, 

And as he passed the captain he looked him full in 
the face wilh the cold, icy stare. 

‘Tho captain met the look of contemptuous suspicion 
and defiance with the sweetest, smilo, which lingered 
upon his face uutil the pair had quite passed, then it 
omnenes to @ grin, and the wreathed lips mut- 
tered: 

“Soh! Now comes the tug of war. My lord the 
grand duke, King Leicester means fighting, So be 
it, Howard, my boy, you have had @ nice little rest, 
now sect to work!” 


(To Le continued.) 





Two new buildings are about to be added to 
London, the first a club-house for foreigners in 
Hanover Square, on the silo of the well-known 
concert room; tho other the offices of the Royal 
Literary Socicty, in Panton Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 

VOLUNTEER Firtp Day on Wuit Monpay.— 
Earl Cowper has invited several of the metropolitan 
corps to take part ina field day, which ho is arrang- 
ing for Whit Monday, the 17tli inst., in his park at 
Pausbanger, Hcrts, and itis understood that the in- 
vitation has been well responded to. On Whit 
Monday, also, at the invitation of the Marquis of 
Westminster, the Queen’s (Westminster) Rifles will 
proceed to Cliveden. 

Tue HamapryaD.—The new snake which has 
just been added to tho Zoological Society’s collection 
of reptiles in Regont’s Park is another testimony to 
tho extraordinary knowledge of natural history 
possessed by Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent. ‘T'he 
snake-eating snake—the hamadryad—was bought 
and submitted to him as a specimen, a very fine one, 
of the cobra, “He said at once it was not a cobra, 
but a snake-eater, the first that has ever been seen 
alive in Europe. 

Tue Wi.p Birps Protection Act.—The Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
have through one of their officers taken the initiative 
for the preservation of certain wild birds during the 
close seasou ia the Surrey suburbs. The Act 39 aud 








36. Victoria, chap. 78, declares it illegal. to kill, 
wound, take, or expose for sale certain wild. birds 
named in the schedule betwcen the 15th of March and 
the Ist of August, but this Act is rendered almost 
inoperative, and powers of the police and the public 
are set at dofiance by bird-catchers, owing to the 
omission of the names of certain song-birds from the 
list. It is remarkable that plover, pewit, and lap- 
wing, which are one and the same kind of bird, are 
named, separately, as, also, wild duck and mallard, 
which are of the same tribe. Rooks, jackdaws, crows, 
magpies, jays, house-sparrows, starlings, and wood- 

igeons are without protection, and four tribes of our 

est summer song-birds — namely, the blackbird, 
thrush, linnet, and skylark—are not mentioned in the 
list for preservation. On account of this omission 
professional bird-catchers pursue $heir calling with 
impunity, There are eighty birds named under the 
Act for protection, but the exclusion of some of our 
merriest feathered sougsters affords the bird-catchers 
ample scope to rob the fields and gardens of their 
most cheerful song-birds, and unless the Act is 
amended the. efforts to protect British song-birds 
duriug the close season must prove futile. 





THE BRIDAL RODE, 


Wuat bewildering spell, with its glamour, 
Has entranced the sweet maiden at last, 
So busily, busily stitching, _ 
While youth and its pleasures flit past ? 
Do you think, if you ask, she will tell you? 
Ah! the rose-tints will the while 
She saucily arches her shoulders, 
And answers you but with a smile. 


For the raiment she daintily fashions 
Is to.deck the fair form of a bride, 
When soon, io hor maidenly beauty, 
She shall stand the proud bridegroom boside, 
She seoms but a fragment of cloud-land, 
*Mid that billowy net-work of lace; 
And you almost expect the bright vision 
To arise aud float off into space! 


Oh! the hope, and the trust, and the gladness, 
That she stitches iu flounce and in frill! 

While the joys are like bees in bright clover, 
Sipping sweets that but honey distil. 


Ske stitches in thoughts of a kingdom, 
Whero sho shall roign qeeen o'er ono heart ; 
And she trills to herseli—oh! so softly !— 
The sweet bridal words, ** Till death part.” 


Sho ’broiders the beautiful, bodice 
With lilies as pure as her life, 
And trails o’er the wonderful fabric 
‘The blooms with which dream-laud is rifo. 


Tho crown her deft fingers are weaving 
1s an orange-wreath bright for a day; 
But the crown that her loving heart craveth 
Is Love's garland, and fadeless for aye. 


Keep stitching, oh, dream-haunted maidens ! 
Build castles as long as ye may! 
For sweet bridal roses and raiments 
Weeping wives have laid sadly away. 
L. & U. 





Tut offer of Mr. Strecter to place 25/. at the dis- 
posal of the Society of Arts for the best essay on 
hall-markiog of jewellery not having produced one 
out of seveuteen sent in for competition, of a sufli- 
ciently comprehensive character to justify the 
committee in sclecting any one for the prize, the 
council have, with the assout of Mr. Streoter, re- 
newed the offer of the prize, Essays cannot be 
received after the 1st of June, 1875. 

Tue FRENCH CoMPANY AT TUE OPERA COMIQUE.— 
The new play given by tho French company at the 
Opéra Comique in the Strand turns chiefly on we 
fabulous wealth of an American named Gladiator, 
and the resolve of an cterprizing French grisette to 
marry him, An iatroductionis effectedat the Jardin 
des Plantes, where the millionaire comes daily to 
feed an elephant which he has presented to that in- 
stitution. Unfortunately the elephant puts his trunk 
upon her head and carrics away her bonnet and 
some of her magnificent hair. However, Mr. Gla- 
diator falls iu love with the lady; learns by a bribe 
of 5,000 francs that she will bo at, the theatre that 
night; hires by the hour all the cabs on the neigh- 
bouring stand in order that she may feel compelled 
to avail hersclf of his carriage, To conciliate her 
uncle he gives him his watch and chaiu when ho 
asks the time. He buys an umbrella for a 1,000 
franes to savo the lady's bounet. irom the rain, and 
givos 3,000 francs for a bystander’s coat that she 
may stand on it, and that lier feet may not get wet. 
A good deal of fun is got out of these and other wild 
incidents, 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Luss Doronet,”’ “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 
—_>— 
CHAPTER XXVIII, 

Shall I be left abandoned to the dust 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flower survive? 

Shall Nature’s voice, to mau alone unjust, 

—- though doomed to perish, hope to 

1s it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 

‘Nith disappoin! ment, peuury and pain? 

No; Heaven's immortal spring shall yet revive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again. 

‘THE young mén gazed at each other with some- 
avhat differing though perhaps in a degree kindered 
feelings as the beautiful plebeian girl vanished thus 
abruptly. Clarence had a decidedly troubled and 
reseutful air miogled with his affected scorn at the 
whole occurrence. 

Aud Cecil’s light sarcasm was only a thin veil to 
@ degree of aunoyance and surprise he would scarcely 
have confessed even to himself. Still he was the 
first to speak. 

“Very unfortunate, Seymour, I confess, but it was 
not from any iutention of mine, I had very differ- 
ent ideas of you and of her also, for that matter. I 
certainly should not have looked for such a good un- 
derstanding between you. Pity I disturbed tlie plea- 
sant interchange of sweets,” he coutinued, bitterly. 

Yes, though he could not have explained the cause, 
‘Cecil felt absolutely injured by the discovery be 
presumed that ho had made. 

Lord Clarence was roused by the supercilions tone. 

© So far as I was concerned the incident was rather 
perplexing than otherwise,” he returned, carelessly. 
** Except as a possible nuisance to oneself in after days 
euch a volunteered service is hardly to be uuder- 
stood.” 

“I don't understand you, Seymour, that’s quite 
certain,” repiied Cecil, raising his eyebrowsin rather 
unflattering scepticism. “What service can tlie 
little goldsmith’s daughter render to you, or to ine, 
except in the doubtful offer of borself und her dower ? 
And that is rather overwhelmiug, liko the shivlds 
of the Roman heiress when flung at ove broadeast,”’ 
de continued, with a light laugh. * 

“Oh, there was nothing so alarming in Mistress 
Winifted’s visit,” returned Clarence, “ and, to do her 
scant justice, I will tell you, Vernon, that it savoured 
anore of hate than love. “Lo say 


truth,” he continaed, | 





[Wary HouRs,] 
from it is that some insane alarm is on foot as to 
our amiable little relations with our friends over the 
water, Cecil, and that we do not wish even to 
imagine ina dream. Nothiig like blank innocence, 
you see.” 

Cecil shook his head. 

“Tam more in earnest than you are, Seymour. I 
honour from my heart my boy sovereign and his fair 
mother, -Ido not relish turning their claims into 
ridicule or contempt.” 

“Nor do I, good friend,” said Clarence, more 
kindly ; “but still lam not prepared to hold them 
as the very essentials of my life. I would risk much 
—I have risked more than you guess—for Mary of 
Modena and her son. I will do all that an honour- 
able aud true man should for their cause, But I 
shall not be foolish evough te sacrifice myself for a 
falling, hopeless family without auy prospect of 
success.” 

“See what it is to be heir to a noble land-roll, and 
a bigh-sounding title,” said Vernon, lightly. ‘I am 
far jess careful of my head and my heirlooms,” 

“You forget my brother is still living. He may 
keep me from the succession for many a long year, 
even if I should survive him,” laughed Clarence, 
coustrainedly, “In any case I should stand better 
with the family I had served wel than the goud- 
natured idiot that is placed ou the throne.” 

“Saints and angels! what treason! After that I 
can believe aught that is mad and reckless of you— 
even to marrying the goldsmith’s daughter,” laughed 
Cecil, affectedly. 

There was no mistaking the joyless constraint of 
his assumed gaiety. 

“ Heaven forbid!’’ returned Clarence, lifting up 
his hands. “I must be indeed iu evil case for life 
aud limb tliat could induce such degrading folly. 
But, Cecil,” he continued, suddenly shaking off the 
dreary oppression that had hung over him, “do you 
kuow I am intonding a rash step that may colour 
m7 whole life in its consequences ¢” 

“ Then it must be marriage,” exclaimed Cecil, gaily. 
* Nothing elgo deserves so grave an announcemout.” 

“Scarcely; at any rate that would be a very 
secondary consideratiun,” returned the young man, 
lightly. “Iam going over—only do not even whis- 
per it to the birds—to—to—France.” 

* lo St. Germaius ?” exclaimed Cecil, in unrestrained 
surprise: “Then something is in the winds aud 
wavos. I half thought this, but had no sure infor- 
niation.” 

“ Perhaps there are chateaus en Espagne as wellas 
in France,” said Clarenve, “ And we are bound to 


efteran eflurt, “the chief interpretation I can uraw bave'cure of our frieads as well as save ourselves 
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from our foes. Harkye, Cecil ; you may beable to do 
good service whatever betide. You have the ear cf’ 
Lady Churchill, and she has the ear of the queen. If 
Ishould get into a confounded scrape, old fellow, 
will you stand my friend?” he asked, with sudden 
seriousness that at once awakened Cecil's surprise. 

“Seymour,” what is all this? Surely you are not in 
a strait with that girl? Her presence here boded no 
good,” he exclaimed, suddenly starting from his 
nonchalant position. 

“Perhaps ay, perhaps no,” returned the young 
man, evasively. “ Anyway, Cecil, I am on the eve of 
a catastrophe that may land me in something the 
reverse of the picture you drew of my prospects just 
now. And once more I demand—am I to look 
for your good help and friendship in such a fall 
from the heights ?” he went on, in a half-jesting tone. 

“ Better keep your legs, Seymour,” returned his 
friend: “It is easier to keep a man steady than 
help him up when he is prostrate. But what poor 
aid I can give you may count, upon—save in very 
extreme circunrstances,” he added, rather more 
cautiously than perhaps comported with Clarence’s 
more vivid temper. 

“ T understand, and I thank you accordingly,” he 
said, haughtily, “ Fear nothing, Sir Cecil, 1 am not 
oue to drag my friends after me in my fall, And, 
as I said before, the safest thing 1 can do for you 
is to keep you in iguorance of my plan and purposes, 
even as may concern Mistress Winifred,’’ he weut 
on, musingly. “Now,as my time is pressing, we 
will pass on to other things: you have some object 
in your visit to me I dare aver, what is it, Vernon ?”” 

“ Oh, merely a message from the Lady Lisle to tell 
you she expects you to attend a grand dance and 
dinner she will hold on Friday next. It is the last 
she will give before they will agaiu leave London till 
her husband joins her, as she expects, some few 
months hence.” ~ 

It was on Clarence Seymour's lips to refuse at the 
instant, and give thus a clue to his intended move- 
ments. 

But the next moment brought different ideas 

“TI presume you are appointed Secretary and 
Master of the Ceremonies to her laiyship; is it so, 
Vernon, that you take such duties on yourself? 
Well, the daughter is not to be despised as to looks, 
for the rest all depends on tastes and convenience. 
Convey my respectful thanks tothe Lady Lisle, and 
unless absolutely forced by duty to play false to my 
promise, I shall present myself at her shrine on the 
proposed evening. Commend mo to the fair Viola for 
my share of ber smiles and sarabands.” , 

* You are in a strange humour, Seymour,” said 
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Cecil. “What can induce you to talk in that grim 
fashion? Methinks you had better keep your tongue 
silent on such matters after what I have seen this 
day. However, I shall give your message to the 
‘Lady Lisle, and leave it to her good pleasure as to 
the rest. Adieu.” 

And with a cold nod of the head, that spoke plainly 
enough that Clarence Seymour had made another 
enemy in his infatuation, the young baronet left the 
apartments. 

Clarence scarcely heeded his departure. His brain 
was busy on more important matters, such as xather 
imade solitude a relief. > 

“ Merciful Providence!” he exclaimed, ag the fall 
purport of Winifred’s visit flashed over bis mind, 
‘what is it that hangs over me? I was daged-—tmad 
not to question her more closely. Yet perhaps she 
was but @ spy or & tool to drag me into dapger and 
disgrace, Hight! Yes, perbaps I may comply in 
the letter, but not the spirit, It will sait me to 
leave this country soon enough, but met yet. I will 
not be driven away by the blind fears or the 
inysterious warnings of ajaybrid girl, whose birth 
and training have been fairly @t variance. And for 
this gathering at Lady Li Shall I be present ? 
sball I silenco Vernon's taunts by epetching away 
from him the prize he nee. of ? ois 
were rare sport after all. | is @nough, 
but not to be compared'to my: { 
if truth be spoken, the goldsmith’s deaghter woul 
distance them both, were she fairly inthe wend he 
uttered, half-npeonseiously. “ is 
charm in that girl, and yet I almost hate her for the 
spell she has power to cast over me.” é 

And Lord Clarence fell into» deep 
the result of which might be the few 
words that escaped him when-he et last, goused ‘him- 
eolf irom the abstraction, 

“I will dare all.” Itis that I can be 
suspected, still less that # can be proved 
against me, Yes, it were simple cowardice to fly— 
ct least not now, not yet,”’ 

4nd then he shook off hig ee ee once 
moro returned to the employment visit 
had interrupted. : 

Poor girl! was all she had risked to be in vain? 

Sho litde guessed that what cost her so dearly 
could be appreciated go lightly by him for whom the 
effort was made. 

Bat “women will weep and’ work ” for those they 
Tovo till the end of time, oven as they ‘have done it 
from the beginning of the world. 

Bd a & * +* 

Cecit Vernon turned angrily from the house 
which ho hadentered with such gay and careless 
intent. 

Tlero wero many clements in his constitution 
that fevered his passion and turned his merely 
parsing resontment to bitterness and gall. 

It waco not merely that Clarence Seymour had re- 
fused to give his confidence, and taunted him, as he 
fancied, with the lightness ani variability of his own 
temper; that he had cast an implied sarcasm on the 
enviable prize he had, he presumed, fairly won—but 
ho had actually triumphed in the love and devotion 
which Winifred’s strauge oscapado had betrayed. 

Ah! the day had been when ho had dreamed of 
risking the dangers of a mé+alliance for her sake, 

Ho wad fancied that it rested with bimself to win 
her heart and hand, and his kinswoman, the Lady 
Churchill, had vagucly hinted her owd possible ap- 
proval of tho suit. 

But when the goldsmith had claimed his daughter 
to his city home, and the illusion that had been cast 
round her by rank and wealth was destroyed, Viola 
Lislo’c brilliant beauty aud coquettish charm had 
lured him from such alliance. 

Winifred Wynne could bo nothing to him now, 
And yet it galled him that another should possess 
what had onco been within his grasp, and then cast 
away. 

It novor occurred to him that tho girl herself could 
havo mado her election unbiassed. Jt never formed 
part of his schemes or regrets that a heart which he 
bed onco held 4s it were trembling in the balance 
might have freed itself from bis toils and sprung as 
to@ megnet where u-ore congenial sympathies at- 
tracted. 

Cecil Vernon, like others of his age and sex 
and position, simply ignored tho possibility of such 
unflattoring contingencies, and blamed his own 
negligonco or the arts of others as the causo of his 
failure, 

“Surely Lady Churchill would not countenance 
euch bold forwardness,” ho thought, as he walked 
rapidly from Whitehall to the park. “It would be 
but kindness and duty to warn her of the peril of her 
young ward. She seemed even to consider her as 

1¢r charge «nd to watch her with almost maternal 

ptido. It were no breach of trust, for Seymour was 


proud and reserved as a minister of state when we ! 


spoke of her. If he can’t confide in me as a friend 
he may chance to find I can be an enemy—or at 
the best a very doubtful neutral, free to go and come 
and act at my pleasure, Yet I¢hink J “f' favour 
my kinswoman with @ bint thet her ward is hardly 
doing her credit, and then leave it in her hands to 
act as she may think fit. She's nob one not to be 
trusted in the matter lest she should go band over 





heed in the mélée.” 

And Cecil Vernon took his to the mansion of 
his kinsman and Winifred W. ‘aearly friend with, 
a hasty and determined step. 


CHAPTER XXIX. , 
“On, mercy! Mistress Winifred! thank goodness 
you are come !” gasped Doreas, as the ine Fr 
well nigh staggered into her chamber by : 
and terror fer more than actual fatigue. 
“What is it, dear Doroas? Have I been missed? * 
Has my-father asked for me?” she faltered, withdes- 
ate anxiety to know the worst, and as she spoke 
Winitred hastily began to strip eff her disguising: 


rel. 

ais Why, no, dear young lady. He's not likely to 
miss you, nor ask for you.neither,” said Dorcas, in o 
wailing tone, ‘‘ But he’s wanting you all the same, 
and it may be that he’ll know you when you speak to 
him; But, to my thinking, he's bef and I got 
Mark to gefor the.doctor not an since. 
He’s not yet returned, and ao aoe ean tell that 
you've been way, Mistress Wi _ 

The girl had gazed for » few seeondy en, the 

with blank dismay. RS. 


; Pheu dhe suddenly tore off the dreas and hood . 
h worn; and, seizing some of her ara pement . 
sre 


had 
‘which she bad but recently placed 
\e8,.¢he completed Ler brief toilette in. an el- 
ae 
* } “-ehe asked, in.e 
‘ prepared to lesve the 


fag@, and your Timbo ail oentling, 


remonetratingly. “You must 
wina, then you will he batter fit to bear it, poor dear. 
‘There, sit down, aad Mit’be back before you can 
count ten.” 


Winifred was perhaps physically unablo to resist 
the kindly command, and during the short period of 
the woman’s absence she offered up one of those short 
but ferven§ prayers for help that are never disre- 
garded by Heaven. ‘ 

In silence did she receive the wine and bigcuit 
offered her by the sympathizing Dorcas, and 
swallowed it perforce as a preparation for the ordeal 
she must encounter. 

Then, with the same calm absence of violent emo- 
tion, she rose once more and walked firmly from the 
room across the short flights of steps that con- 
ducted to ber father’s chamber. 

She stood for a moment with her hand on the 
lock, then she calmly turned it and entered the apart- 
ment where her father lay. 

No terrible spectacle awaited her in the motionless, 
dreamy figure on the couch, And yet there was 
something awe-inspiring in that semblance of 
death, 

Gervase Wynne scarcely seemed to have moved 
since she had seen him last, only two brief hours 
before. 

Yet there was a change in his gspect and his very 
attitude as he lay. 

There was a pallor fast coming over his face, his 
limbs moved restlessly from time to time, though his 
eyes were closed. 

And Winifred felt certain that words, however 
indistinct, were being pronounced in that feeble half- 
unconsciousness of the sufferer. 

She kneeled by his side and took his hand in 
hers. 

“ Father, dear father!” she said, sadly. 

There was no reply, save that she fancied a 
calmer stillness ensued for a few moments, 

“ Dearest father, do you not know your child— 
your Winifred? Will you not speak to her? You 
will break my heart!” she sobbed, her gushing tears 
bedewivg his hand that she had taken in hers. | 

The voice or the touch appeared to rousehim. His 
eyes opened feebly, and he. tried to turn his head 
towards the pleading girl, 

“ Winifred,” he murmure¢, faintly, “is it you?” 

“ Yes, yes, my father, I am here, I will not leave 
you again; 1 kuew not that you needed me, but I 
will stay now till—till you send me away,” she added, 
her lips refusing to speak the words that first rose to 
her tongue, implying the terror of her young heart, 

“Yes zes; good /” came indistinctly from Gervase 
Wynne’s pale lips, 

His hand feebly grasped hers, and he evidently 
clung to her presence, her sight, her touch. But 





and bathe his pale temples, and then sit in breathless 
expectation of the arrival of the physician. 
here were steps at last. 
She heard the door and some one ascend the 
and she ed her hand from the 
oe ‘the door to meet the arbiter of 


instead of the and welcome visitor she 
to see hateful face and figure of 

Adrian wiew. 

“My father is very n need of quiet,” she said, 
t in the threshold to arrest his entrance. 
I ‘doctor. Be so good as to retire 

ive present, Adrian.” 

He shook bis head, 1 a bland smile. 

“ me, sweet ifred, that is all the more 
reason I should enter, Your father has ever treated 
}me as asgp.. He has even now entrusted to me 
}important business that I must seize the first - 
tinity to comninnieate to him. And, besides,’’ he 
plea as ghe still stood firm and determined 
before him, “it is surely fitting for me to share 
your wateh and your grief, Let ime in.” 

He did not wait for a response, but gently, though 
with an irresistible fornce;he put herelight\form aside 
and advanced into the room, ’ 

Winifred literally shudd 


as if some evil spirit 


had invaded the sick cliamber, and she hurried to 
nM & of the couch:as if to protect her father from 


| step awakened the sufferer 
[ this time apparently more de- 


no gO there, Winny?” ho said ss 


NERCe, _ 
voice 


001 nvcaled himself for the 
faste Barely you will bid him 
y rr,’ she > 


‘might have beon different bad 


@ influence and prayer, 


. fie aye 
4 But in » second the wily tempter was at his side. 


Nay, my bonouréd father, you will allow me to 
remain with your other child, my promised wife,” 
he said, in kind but commanding tones, “I shall 
surely be better able to support her and you in the 
present trial,”, . os 

“‘ Yes, yes, you will take care, you know my wishes, 
you will not betray them, boy,” murmured Gervase, 
with evident effort to seein stronger than‘his power, 
“Poor child, poor Winifred! she will be safe and 
happy.” : 

“Yes, yes, I will guard heras my very heart’s 
treasure,” returned the youtg map, in a well-satisfied 
tone, that had more art than nature‘in it. 

Winifred’s lips moved to speak, her 6 were 
flashing angry resentment on tha imperturbable and 
hated favourite of her suffering father., And galy the 
terror of exciting the invalid to some fatal agitation 
restrained her eager protest against this eruel compact. 

Fortunately the trial of her patience was shortened. 

In’ another moment Dorcas and the man of ‘medi- 
cine appeared, and all was necessarily hushed in the 
apartment. 

It was an interval of terrible suspense while the 
doctor examined his patient with as. minute an in- 
vestigation as his helpless state permitted. 

Winifred read his face eagerly as if her young 
inexperience could decipher his. real sen 
wien he turned from the couch, 

“Ts he very ill? Will he recover?” she said, softly. 

“ He is vary ill and with a singular mingling of 
symptoms,” replied the physician, gravely. “There 
seoms to have been a complete shock and stag- 
nation of the whole system, as if he had been 
clogged by some heavy sedative and been seized 
by some overpowering agitation when yet unable 
to bear it, Thatismy impression, Mistress Winifred 
Wyune,” he added, formally ; “ and, in any ease, we 
must attempt to rouse him irom th.s stupor, When 
that is accomplished it will be seen what is the 
result. Either he will gradually recoveror some other 
symptoms may occur. Still, there is nothing else 
to bedone. It must be risked.” 

And the doctor bade the young daughter a formal 
but kindly, farewell, promising to send the drags 
and to return in @ few hours to see the result, 

Winifred’s whole bearing seemed altered by this 
brief visit and the crisis it announced, and when 
Adrian approached her after he had attended the 
physician to the door of the house he was fairly 
daunted by the cold, firm dignity of her manner, ia 
whici all trace of agitation or auger had vanished, 

** You heard, Master Adrian,” she said. “It ismy 
pleasure to remain with my father during the 
operation of these drugs, alone and iu quiet, ltisa 
reasonable request—his only chance for \ife—and you 
dare not refuse, to obey the bidding of the daughter 
of the sufferer, the mistresa of this house and leave 





then he relapsed into his former state of semi-un- 
consciousness, and the girl.could but chafe his hand» 


the sick chamber in peace,” 
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Adrian quailed rather under the expressive eyes that 
cpoke volumes of distrust and despair, the attitude 
that recoiled from ‘his very contact, than the actual 
words. 

“J will certainly leave you to your watch, sweet 
Winifred,” he said, more respectfully than ihe had 
yetspoken, But I cannot leave the house while 
you ere in grief and anxiety and my honoured friend 
ia peril. I shall wait below ; a sound will not escape 
me, and in an instant 1 cap be at your side to.aid 
you in emergency,” he went on, significantly. 
** That, surely, cannot be complained of by you, or 
@pny who heard it.” 

He walked from the room as be spoke, and the 
girl felt but too well that the spell he,bad cast over 
her could not be broken,and ‘that in spite of all her 
efforts it would need an effort more brave oud 
desperate than she bad as yet had courage to make 
ere her detested suitor would be shaken off and. his 
mingled love and hate and imperious. tyranny 
defeated despite their skilful aad «unscrupulous 
tactics, 

Bat it was no time for thoughts like these. Her 
father’s safety claimed her first care. ,.She had a 
vague feeling as if she was in some. measure. re- 
sponsible for his present danger, though by what pro- 
cess of reasoning such self. reproach could be merited 
was difficult. to imagine. If. he were but well, ip his 
former state of vigour, Winifred fancied that, she 
could plead as she had never pleaded before, and gain 
courage to persist in her resolve never to be. Adrian 
Meister’s wife. Poor girl, these hopes were but 
Visions, 

; * * * ° ‘ 

The weary hours went on. 

The medicine had arrived and been administered, 
with some difficulty by the anxious girl, 

And;then Winifred sat down in silent waiting to 
watch for the result. 

It was. worse than the noiseless suspense where, 
slumber is to bring life or death to the watcher, it, 
was now for her to look for and.encourage.the.re- 
animation of the bodily and mental powers and the 
passing away of the strange stupor which over-, 
powered the sufferer. 

It was fearful to see the agit were be- 
tween the malady and the powerful remedy that, had, 
been administered, and mavy more,experienced and 
brave than the young Winifred might well have 
shrunk from the ordeal alone and nuprotected, ‘ 

But she nerved every energy for the duty. She, 
cast herself into the present crisis, dismissing ; all 
thoyg!t of self or personal considerations till her 
father’s, strait was passed, , 

She sat by bis, pillow holding his, hand, ever and 
anon speaking words of cheering, reviving apne’. 
and aiding each .effort of the sufferer to recall the 
dulled memories of the past and present. 

Geryase’s eyes gradually assumed a more intelli- 
gent gaze, his head was raised,to look around him, 
his hands. moved with more purpose than their former 
lifeless clutch, 

And at last a enrrent of returning life, as of | 
galvanized nerves, seemed to run through his veins, 

He glanced sharply round, 

“ Winifred,”’ he said, in a voice of. surprising 
élearness. “ My child, are we alone?” 

“Yes, yes, dearest father, be at.peace. There is 
only your child, You shall not be disturbed, You 
shall get well in peace. Only be calm and give 
yourself time to revive gradually before you exert 
yourself,” 

But Gervase retained the same stern will, the same 
resolute independence in death as he had ever mani- 
fested in life. 

“ Peace, child,’’ he said, sharply, “you know not, 

r thing, what you.say nor what is athand, Wini- 
fred, listen, I have been harsh, hagty:ia my com- 
mands, and, alas! alas! in my actions. But I am 
going to meet your mother, and [ dare not tell her 
that her child 18 unhappy. Nevertheless Adrian— 
he is my choice, but II doubt—and—if you——” 

The animating, effects of the stimulating draught 
seemed here to fail. 

Gervase sank back in the same stupor, though 
perhaps scarcely in such hopeless apathy as before, 
and, according to the doctor’s orders, the girl re- 
peated the dose, albeit with.a trembliug and *inetan? 
hand, 

Again there was a pausé of anxious silence ere the 
sufferer spoke again, but though the spark, of life 
once more flashed out’ in the struggling brain yet 
there was less physical power in the effort that he 
matie to express his wishes, 

‘“ Winifted! Hark! Send at once for Master Fenton, 
the’ sctiyener, in Corhhill) Haste—bid him, come 
quickly, and jet two others be heré—not you nor 
Adrian. Mind, quick.” . 

Aud he moved his hand quickly and restlessly as 
if to‘enfotée his commands. : 


herself: sufficiently to obey, and with a swift and 
calm; clear: utterance’ she fulfilled her ian 
A man was despatched from the busy shop ‘below, 
and Dorcas: followed the girl with an unbidden and 
still rapidity to the sick chamber. 
She guessed but toojsurely what that hurried order 


meant. 

She felt only too certain that the sufferer was fast 
approaching his.end, 

She. had.seon deathbeds before, and there was that 
in the look and tone and manner of her sick master 
that left little doubt in her miad that the erisis was 
at hand. 

Bhe young daughter could not be left helpless and 
alone; whatever might:bo her brave and loving wish 
to meet euch an hour, so Doreas took Fronch leave 
ip. her-progress up those antique stairs and stole softly 
into sho. sick-room. 

-It;was a. pardonable intrusion, a fortunate breach 
of tho digipline.of that stern rule, 

There-was adow ory bursting from Winifrod's lips 
as.she came once more to the bedside. 

‘Father, dear father, what is it? Speak to me!” 
came -distiuctly on the ‘hushed silence of the 
chamber. 

Dorcas hurried :to,her side, but only in time to 
draw her fromthe spot.and to press her fingers on 
the eyesiof the dead, 

Gervase Wynue’s spirit had passed away in that 
briéf absence of hischiid, 

The,mission, whatever was its object, was useless 
) now. , ‘ 
| The bolt,had fallen and whatever wasthe pleasure 
‘or purpose of the living itywas of mo,avail now. 

Whether for good, or for evil.they must stand 
good, whether the scriyener would curse or bless him 
who was.gone there was no alternative. 

And jexven in, that firat moment of grief the 


,| stricken daughter kuesv that there were other griefs 


and struggles awaiting her in her after life. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

Tg inevitable issues of the last doom of earth’s 
children ‘had»been taking their usual course in the 
jhousebold,of Gervase Wynne. 

The funeral preparations had been made in all the 
decent-pomp:that is.suppesed tobe the natural claims 
\of those sito live itespected as:men of probity and 
isubstemee; and who die without forfeiting the name. 
Such had been the case with the goldsmith. And 
\as.a weell-honoured citizen he was borue to his last 
jhome in,all solemnity of woe. Perhaps the only 
‘real ,mournerwas the child. whom he had repelledand 
crashed, in jher, young life’s dearest hopes. 

Winifred was.a desolate orphan now, and her tears 
fell like showering rain as the final separation from 
the father, she had Jost was complete and she re- 
mained alone in her childhood’s home. 

a 1 ae testament of the deceased had yet to bo 
read. 

Only a very select few of the old grave citizens 
who had known and respected their confrére were 
bidden to that ceremony. 

Winifred herself shrank from the dreaded know- 
ledge, which was;almost foreshadowed to her by her 
father’s Jast mournful words. Bat there was 
no a fgom the tyranny of custom, and still 
less from the consciousness that it was a duty to 
herself that the announcement. of her future fate 
should be; made in the presence of those whom she 
believed to, be good and trustworthy in. their in- 
tentions and wishes, 

So robed in deep sable, and covered with, long 
crape Neil, she, with Dorcas as au attendant, took her 
way to the largest sitting-room, where the little 
circle awaited her, ‘ 

There was little ceremony observed, as might 
have been the case in higher circles on such an oc- 
casion. 

The girl; was,received.with kindly gravity by the 
staid citizens.as she entered, and so soon as she was 
seated the scriyener, Mr. Fenton, began. 

“My honoured patron, Master Gervase Wynne, 
has lefta plain.and brief testament,” he said ; ‘ he 
was ever @man of, weil-considered thought and of 
few words, and he preserved it to the very last. 
And it willbe only a brief exorcise of your patience, 
good friends and patrons, to read his will,” 

Master Fenton refreshed himself with a cup of 
wine, and then proceeded: 

*I"his will was made some three years since, after 
the death of Mistress Wynne, his wife, which neces- 
sarily changed ,his plaug.and purposes as to his 
wealth, and it reads as follows: 

**T, Gervase Wynne, citizen and goldsmith of the 
city of London, being in good health in body and 
mind, do devigeand bequeath all I may die possessed 
of in the following manner, Whereas, my only child 
Winifred is, of tender years, and exposed to various 





Wiuifred’s heart failed her, but she commanded 





temptations that I need not here recount,I would 





fain shield her from danger and hurt by these my 
dispositions and devices, 

“* And I do therefore bequeath to her, for her own 
use and benefit, two-thirds of my property, after 
legacies mentioned hereafter shall be paid, provided 
she obeys my wishes and commands by marrying 
Adrian Meister, son of Jan Meister of Rotterdam, to 
ee she has long been solemnly promised in wed- 
oc 

“*The remaining third of my wealth shall be at 
the said Adrian Meister’s disposal, but the property 
bequeathed to my daughter shall be untouched in the 
principal, and be divided at her death between any 
children of the marriage she may leave. 

“*Should the said Wiuifred Wynne, my only 
child, refuse to carry out my commands, of which 
she has long been cognizant, I revoke all my bequest 
to her, and only bequeath to her a hundred pounds, 
asa means of keeping her from starving till she can 
earn a livelihood as she best may. 

“** The amount bequeathed to Adrian Meister shall 
still be his, and the remainder shall remain in trust 
for two years, and afterwards disposed of as shall be 
directed by a paper inthe hands of my good and 
trusted friend and executor, Timothy Jenkins, wool- 
stapler, who will leave it unopened till the expiration 
of that time, and then carry out the provisions 
thereof,’”’ 

The will went on to make some small bequests to 
friends and servants, and then concluded by tho 
final proviso that the space of one month after his 
death was to be given to his daughter Winifred to 
signify her assent, and that it was his desire that six 
months should suffice for mourning, and that hoe 
should wish the wedding of his child not to be de- 
layed longer than that space of time. 

Such was the testament of the deceased goldsmith 
and the fate assigned to Winifred Wynne. 

Perhaps she was not altogether so stunned by the 
blow as if the last words of her father had not ina 
mauner prepared her for some such arrangement 
and softened the peremptory character of the com- 
mand. 

She knew full well that Gervase Wynno's im. 
pulses had been regret for the blind and relentless 
tyranny, 

And it was no less suspected by her that he con- 
ceived some suspicious doubts of the real character 
and honour of him to whom he so obstinately confided 
her wealth and safety and happiness. 

All eyes were turned on her at the conclusion of the 
reading. 

Some perhaps expected to see maiden blushes, 
others despairing resistance, anda few the mute, pas. 
sive compliance of a young and inexperienced girl 
with @ parent’s behests. 

They were all deceived in their expectations. 
Winifred maintained a calm, unfluttered aspect, that 
certainly did not partake either of confusion and 
blushes or helpless compliance, nor determined yet 
agonized resistance. She bowed her head with a 
geutle dignity as Mr. Fenton turned appealingly to 
her at the close of the duty, and rose to leave the 
room without signifying by word or look her pur- 
pose, till Master Timothy Jenkins, the executor of 
her father’s will, ventured to arrest her departure. 

‘Stay one instant, sweet Mistress Winony,” he 
said, with paternal kindness in his tone and gesture. 
“T would not force a young maiden to.any public de- 
claration in such a matter, but as my good friend 
who is gone—rest his soul !—has implied that a be- 
trothal already exists between you and Master 
Meister there it would be only a suitable satisfaction 
to him and me if you tell me that you consider that 
betrothal binding, when all the rest will be plain 
and simple, and only @ matter that can await your 
good time and pleasure,” 

Winifred was as essentially feminine as any of her 
sex. But her whole spirit was roused, and she knew 
that so direct an appeal should be answered plaialy 
and in public, if she desired to save herself from 
charge of deception and cowardice. Her veil was 
cast back for a moment and her large, beautiful eyes 
fixed on the kind old features of the woolstapler with 
an expression of frank determination and truth that 
he never forgot in after years, so deeply was it im- 
pressed as a plienomenon in a woman's cliaracter, as 
he had nsually believed it to be, old and crabbed 
bachelor as he had grown into through long years, 

“No, Master Jenkins,” she said, in a calm, clear 
voice; “I never was a party to such arrangement, 
and I am free in word and deed, so far as any act of 
mine is concerned. And Master Adrian Meister 
knows this to be the truth,’ she continued, turning 
her eyes with a sudden flash on the young man, as 
he sat in auxious bewilderment at her unexpected 
attitude of defiance, 

“T certainly knew that the extreme youth of the 
Mistress Winifred had prevented so formal a com- 
pletion of the arrangement,” he said, in a constrained 
voice, ‘but for long years her deceased father had 
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made ita certain compact to me, and his last will 
shows his feeling on the point. I may, therefore, 
very lawfully cleim so long a promise,” he added, 
with manifest plaintiveness and deference in his 
voice. 

“ Well, well. There is time for her to think of her 
future course,” said the good-natured executor, “We 
will give ber a month, only I thought if there was no 
don bt nor hesitation on her part the matter wore as 
well settled now, and we could draw on the strength 
of its provisions, and arrange for her future residence 
till the marriage. Bat now, of course——” 

‘*Now I can answer you just as decidedly as a 
month hence,” said Winifred, firmly, ‘ And in the 
presence of these friends of my dear father I declare 
solemnly that I never by even a look or gesture 
yielded to a betrothal I detest, or the prospect of a 
marriage no power should have induced me to make, 
And this is no new doclaratiou to Master Adrian 
Meister,” she went on. “I have no more to say 
than he has long known.” 

Ani, putting her hand in the arm of her faithful 
Dorcas, she walked from the room. 

“ Humph, this is a strange state of things. What 
a cirl it is,’* remarked Master Jenkins when the 


door had closed. “ But never despair, Master Meister ; 
she may change yet when she thinks of what is be- 
fore, and there is still a month for her to make up her 
mind.” 


(To be continued.) 


HUNTED FOR HER MON EY, 
—_ a> —— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Tur tap of tiny boot-heels was heard upon the 
marble pavement of the hall, then the door, which 
Was ajar, was pushod open, and the false Miss Ber- 
myngham entered the drawing-room. 

The usurper had been informed of the arrival of 
Sir Lionel Charlton, and had accordingly attired 
herself with more than usual care, calling to her aid 
all the skill of her French maid, 

Her complexion of pink and white was positively 
dezziing. Her mouth was red like moist coral. 
Her rich, red-gold hair, of that peculiar shade pro. 
duced upon dark hair by the assiduous use of bleach- 
ing liquids, but which is now and then found so 
coloured by the hand of nature, was arranged in 
puffs and braids and curls, high above her narrow 
foreliead, 

Gotten up in the most perfect manner, by the most 
skilful appliances of art, the false Miss Bermyngham 
looked to be in truth what she seemed, a blonde of 
rare and daiuty type. No one would have suspected 
that the arts of skin-onameller and hair-dyer had 
been employed to make her what she seemed; that 
the use of belladonna and various pigments had 
darkened her eyelashes and eyebrows, aud wade her 
half-hidden eyes seem brighter. 

She wore in her ears great swinging yellow 
topazes. Her dress of pale blue silk, trimmed with 
innumerable plaitings and flounces, fell behind her 
in a long and billowy train. Her neck was half 
uncovered, and a topaze necklace with diamond 
pendant was displayed upon her fair skin, 

She came forward with a delicious affectation of 
shyness, and looked from Lady Folliott to Sir Lionel 
Chariton with a strange, side-long glance from her 
half-shut eyes, yet with a pretty appealivg expres- 
sion. 

“Nerea, my darling,” said Lady Folliott, her 
voice full of pride and tenderness for the gilded 
serpent in the guise of her dead niece, “this young 
lady is Miss Clare. I hope you will love each other. 
Miss Clare, my niece—Miss Bermyngham.” 

The usurper shot a keen, sharp glance at Beatrix, 
and drew her breath hard. One look at the young 
stranger’s face, with its rare and exquisite beauty, 
filled her small soul with bitterest envy. She saw 
that Beatrix was the glorious diamond without flaw, 
while she knew herself to be but as glittering paste. 

The conviction that she was in every way inferior 
to this simply attired stranger was enough to make 
the false Miss Bermyngham hate Beatrix. From 
that moment of their mecting she was Beatrix’s 
hitter and relentless enemy, 

Yet she smiled and extended her hand, and mur- 
mured an expression of delight at making “ Miss 
Clare’s” acquaintance, 

“Nerea, love,” said Lady Folliott, “allow me to 
present to you my late husband’s nephew, Sir Lionel 
Charlton.” 

The usurper made a low and graceful bow to the 
young baronet, and stole a look at him. 

Her heart gave a great leap as she noted the manly 
beauty of his dark and noble face. 

“The handsomest man I ever saw in my life!” 
she said to herself. “I shall marry hin—I swear 
it?” 

Yet she seemed to shrink a little nearer to Lady 











Folhott in shy, maidenly embarrassment, as she ex- 
pressed her pleasure at seeing Sir Lionel Charlton, 
of whom she “ had heard so much.” 

Before the baronet could reply the butler announced 
that diuner waited, 

“Lion,” said Lady Folliott, “give your arm to 
Nerea, and lead the way. Miss Clare, permit me to 
escort you.” 

They proceeded to the dining-hall, where an hour 
was passed, and then they returned to the drawing- 
room, 

The false Miss Bermyngham entertained her 
companions with brilliant opera music, and Beatrix 
was called upon to contribute her share to the enter- 
tainment. She played, without hesitation, a strange 
and wonderful bit of Italiam composition, which was 
full of weird and beautiful effects, and then gave an 
English song, accompauying the piano with an ex- 
quisite contralto voice, low and sweet and tender—a. 
voice that might have belonged to an angel. 

Lady Folliott wiped the tears from ber eyes and 
warmly complimented Beatrix. Sir Lionel’s.coun- 
tenance declared his keen appreciation of the music, 
and he was not backward in expressiog his pleasure 
in words. 

“You ought to go upon the stage, Miss Clare,” 
said the false Miss Bermyngham, unable to couceal 
her spiteful envy. “I am sure you would make a 
success. But perhaps you have already been upon 
the stage?” she added, inquiringly. 

“No, [ know nothing about the stage, Miss Ber- 
myngham,” replied Beatrice, quietly, although her 
colour heightened, “I left school only a year ago, 
and have since employed my time in travelling.” 

“My little niece intended a compliment, I am 
sure,” said Lady Folliott. “She has probably never 
heard a voice like yours off the stage, Miss Clare. 
Certainly, your voice has been exquisitely cultivated. 
I wish that Nerea could sing as you do.” 

The gentle reproof conveyed in the baroness’s 
words and tone put the usurper upon her guard. She 
declared that she admired trix’s singing beyond 
all things else, and was cloyingly sweet and soft and 
purring throughout the remainder of the evening. 

After Sir Lionel Charlton and Beatrix had retired 
to their several chambers that night Lady Folliott 
entered the apartment of her pretended niece, 

The false Miss Bermyngham was in her warmed 
and perfumed dressing-room. Her curtains were 
drawn, and a dozen wax-lights burned upon her 
dressing-table. She had laid aside her dinner dress 
and oruaments and was wrapt in a dressing-gown of 
pale blue cashmere trimmod with swan's down. She 
was reclining in an easy-chair, and hermaid Finette 
was brushing out her long red-gold hair.' A regiment 
of bottles was upon the dressiug-table,and as Lady 
Folliott entered Finette dextrously swept them aside 
into a large coffer arranged for their reception and 
dropped the lid upon them. 

“ Did you not bid me enter ?” asked the baroness. 
‘I knocked, and thought I heard a response. [am 
come in for @ little talk with you, my dear. Seud 
Finette away for half an hour, and we will sit to- 
gether,” 

Lady Folliott was smiling and pleasant, as the 
usurper immediately perceived, yet it was not with 
the best grace in the world that the false Miss Ber- 
myngham bade Finette retire for half an hour, and 
prepared to listen to the baroness. 

“T suppose you are come to reprove me for my 
little jealousy of Miss Clare to-night, Aunt Folliott,” 
said the girl, placing a chair for her visitor, “I 
know that I behaved shamefully, and I am very 
sorry,” and she affected a pretty penitence. “I sup- 
pose you despise me, Aunt Folliott, and it was all 
because I love you so dearly and I want you to love 
me, and—and—” and her head drooped—“I like Sir 
Lionel too, and I thought he admired Miss Clare— 
and I was just miserable,” 

“ My dear child———” 

“IT shall just hate her if she win your love away 
from me!” cried the little hypocrite, with assumed 
passion. “You are all [ have in the world, Aunt 
Folliott, and no one shall take you from me.” 

“ My dear innocent little Nerea,” exclaimed Lady 
Folliott, secretly pleased with this exhibition of 
seeming childish jealousy and affection, “* What 
achild you are, No one, not even Miss Clare, or 
Lion himself, can come between you and me. Now 
tell me how do you like Sir Lionel.” 

“I—I could tind it easy to love him!” whispered 
the usurper, 

“Tam glad to hear that. I could see that Lion 
admired you, Nerea. But you must be more guarded 
in tho future. Do not show so plainly your secret 
feelings, my little artless niece. You must be friends 
with Miss Clare. Sho is a lovely girl, and I like 
and admire her, I am come here to-night, my 
darling, to tell you her history, and to enlist your 
friendship for her, Her real name is not Miss Clare, 
but it is Beatrix Rohan ” 








“But why does she have an assumed name?” 
questioned the false Miss Bermyngham, with the 
utmost seeming simplicity. ‘ Isn’t that very wicked, 
Aunt Folliott, to go about under a false name? [sn’t 
it against the laws, you know? Aud don’t they put 
people in prison for it?” 

The usurper’s black eyes flew ‘open wide and an 
ugly, wicked light leaped into them, and she shook 
her little clenched fist viciously in the direction 
taken by the baroness, and said, in a hissing 
whisper: 

“Stapid oldowl! Missrable oldididt! Sir Lionel 
will fall in lore with this fugitive heiress under your 
very nose if I don’t prevent it! But I will prevent 
it! I know ‘the girl’s whole story, excepting only 
the address of Colonel Brand! I'll find that out and 
write to him! T'll tell him that the girl is here! 
We'll see—ob, we'll see who will win this battle, my 
dear Miss Rohan! Sir Lionel Charlton and Folliott 
Court are both for me—for me!’’ 

The false Miss Bermyngham did not immediately 
carry into execution her resolve to betray Beatrix 
to her enemies. 

In the first place, as she had said in her angry and 
revengeful self-communion, she did not know the 
address of Colonel Brand. She had heard mention 
made of the Chateau Valbeck in the vicinity of 
Antwerp, but a letter addressed to the Brands at 
Autwerp was not likely to reach them. Colonel 
Brand was now in London; but a letter addressed 
to him at the London general post-office might never 


In the second place she was afraid of showing 
her own hand in the betrayal. Sho desired to work 
secretly and underhandedly, to conceal her own 
agency in the matter, and to escapo all suspicion of 
being concerued in it. She well knew that if Sir 
Lionel Charlton and Lady Folliott were to become 
convinced that she was base and treacherous onough 
to betray the young fugitive under their protection 
they would send her—the usurper—away from Fol- 
liott Court, and never look upon her faco again. 
And so, although it occurred to her to address a 
letter to Colonel Brand, in care of Mr. Hillsley 
Upper Berkeley Street, Loudon, yet she refrained 
from doing so, believing that thus shew would betray 
her own agency in the affair. 

But, though she was thus obligod to defer her 
intended wicked work sho believed that the oppor- 
tunity to effect it, in safety to herself, would soon 
be afforded her. Colonel Brand might advertize 
for his fugitive niece; or some one might trace Sir 
Lionel and the girl to Folliott Court; or other 
chances, now unthought of, ‘might occur by which 
Bentrix might be secretly betrayed into the hands 
of her foes. 

“TI must be patient!” the usurper said to herself 
“Tt won't do to risk anything by undue haste. Sir, 
Lionel Chariton and y Folliott would utterly 
hate and abhor me if they know the part I intend 
to play. Icannot be too guarded, too secret. It is 
plain that Sir Lionel is beginning to love this Bea- 
trix. I-will use every art aud wile to lure him from 
her and make him love me! And if I fail, if this 
girl grow dangerous to my plans, and if her enemies 
fail to discover her, then as a last resort I can send 
an anonymous letter to Mr. Ifillsley, her trustee. 
Before she shall come between me and the position 
I have set my heart upon I will adopt any means to 
rid myself of her!” 

It was strange what a grim, hard look mantled 
the pretty pink-and-white face as she came to this 
conclusion, how all the child-likeness vanished from 
her features, leaving upon them an expression that 
was singularly wicked, and how her eyes, modestly 
downcast no longer, stared boldly before her, hard, 
black, and glittering, a pair of evil eyes, from the 
windows of which now stared forth an evil soul! 

In accordance with her determination to mask 
her enmity under a guise of friendliness, the usurper 
was very kind and caresssing to Beatrix upon the 
following day. She proffered her sympathy in a 
pretty, childlike way, and was soft and purring in 
the manner that seemed characteristic. 

Lady Folliott and Beatrix had a long private and 
confidential interview during the day, in which the 
matter of clothing was thoroughly discussed. Lady 
Folliott’s maid was called in to take the young lady’s 
measurements in respect to corsage and skirt, and 
these were duly committed to paper, 

“TI shall write to my own dressmaker, Elise, to 
send a complete outfit for a young lady,” said Lady 
Folliott. “We can safely trust the details to her, my 

“ Excuse me, Lady Folliott,” said Beatrix, gently, 
a flush rising to her clear, pale face, “ but I desire to 
limit Madame Elise to an expenditure of one hundred 
pounds. I have only four hundred pounds in m 
possession, and this must maintain mea year until 
attain my majority. Something might happen to 
thrust me forth from the security of this house, and 
I must have money to keep me from want ” 
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“My dear child,” said the baroners, evidently hart, 
“this outfit I ri 78 td have charged to me.” 

“Impossible, Lady Folliott. I am grateful for 
your kind intentions, but I am too independent— 
ahaa me—to accept my clothing as a gift even 

rom you, when I am quite able to pay for it myself.” 

The baroness argued the point, but . Beatrix, 
although gentle, was firm. She would not be per- 
ruaded into accepting the outfit which Lady Folliott 
longed to bestow upon her, and her hostess was 
finally obliged to yield. 

“Very well then, my dear,” said the baroness, 
“you must have your own way. I will limit the 
i orag td of Elise to a hundred pounds, as you say, 
and you may defray her bill, since you insist upon 
As for the remainder of your money, 
however, you can put it away in your trunk; you 
will have no need of it. You are to remain at Folliott 
Court as my guest during the coming year, until you 
attain your majority, That point is settled.” 

The Jetter was written to the London dressmaker 
by Beatrix herself, who made sundry specifications 
and stipulations, and was despatched in time to 
catch the evening mail. . 

This important duty was fulfilled before the 
Iuncheon-bell sounded. After luncheon Lady Folliott 
and her young guests, including Sir Lionel Charlton, 
went out to drive. In the evening they bad music 
and conversation, and the hours passed swiftly. 

Every day, during the days that followed, the 
pr People were constantly together. They walked 
n the park, or they visited the conservatory, they 
rode, they drove, they made little excursions to places 
in the vicinity, they rowed upon the lake, and con- 
trived to fill every waking hour with enjoyment. 
‘They were always attended in their wanderings by 
“ Pr mea groom and were often chaperoned by Eady 

olliott. 

The baroness watched the young people closely’ 
but, kcen-sighted as she was, she could not dis- 
tinguish any differencein Sir Lionel’s manner to- 
wards the two young ladies. 

The false Miss Bermyngham, however, was keener 
of vision, or else her instincts assisted her. She 
knew that the baronet’s gaze oftenest sought the 
lovely face of Beatrix. She knew that his voice 
grew softer when it addressed the young fagitive; 
that it was to Beatrix he turned when his feelings 
were moved ; that it was the sound of Beatrix’s step 
or voice that caused his face to kindle with sudden 
glow and his eyes to flash with sudden light. 

It is needless to say that the usurper used every 
Ps ¢ her command to win the baronet from ber 

val. 
was totally inappropriate for a dinner-dress, for 
which purpose it was nevertheless obliged to serve, 
The false Miss Bermyngham took care that her own 
toilets should be striking, elegant, and constantly 
fresh. She wore the filmiest laces, the briglitcst 
ribbons. Her jewellery was changed with every 
costume. She strove to make the contrast betwven 
her personal appearance and that of Beatrix as 
marked as possible, and in this she succeeded, yet 
she was obliged to acknowledge to hersvlf, with the 
deepest chagrin, that the beauty of the young 
fugitive heiress was quite independent of the ad- 
ventitious aids of the toilette, and that one looking 
into the dusk-gray eyes and pure and lovely face of 
Beatrix Rohan would scarcely give a thought to their 
owner's attire. 

At the end of a week or ten days, however, the 
boxes containing the wardrobe which had been 
ordered from London for Beatrix made their ap- 

arance at Folliott Court, and the false Miss 

ermyngham lost much of her one point of su- 


doing so. 


posed, the usurper’s hatred of the 
young fugitive had not lessened during those days of 
constant companionship and intercourse. On the con- 
trary, it had grown and strengthened into a terrible 
and consuming passion, 

Beatrix was possessed of all those charming ac- 
complishments which are considered necessary to 
the perfect education of young ladies of the present 
day. She had a gennine talent for drawing from 
nature and for painting in water-colours ; she was a 
delightful reader; she could play the piano, and sing 
in a sweet delicious contralto voice as an angel 
might sing ; having been partially educated in Paris, 
she could speak French like a Parisian, and she was 
also versed in German and Italiau. But the false 
Miss Bermyngham’s sole accomplishment appeared 
to be instrumental music. 

This difference between herself and Beatrix added 
fresh fuel every day to the flames of the usurper’s 
jeslous hatred. She saw that Sir Lionel bent over 
the drawings of Beatrix with interest aud admira- 
tion, that he sought out picturesque spots upon the 
estate for Beatrix to sketch, that he read with her, 
in the original, portions of the works of Govthe and 
Schiller, aud that, in short, the tastes of the young 


The dress of Beatrix had grown shabby, and |. 





baronet and ‘the fugitive heiress were identical, 
and that from this intimate communion of thought 
she, the false Miss Bermyngham, was entirely shut 


out. 

Lady Folliott could not fail also to note the differ- 
ence between the acquirements of the two young 
ladies, and, knowing that her niece had been supplied 
with competent -governesses and masters, she 
ascribed the usttrper's deficiencies to the indolence 
induced by theclimate of India, to ill-health, and also 
in greater part toa peculiar modesty and shrinking 
from attention which she conceived to be an attribute 
of the usurper. | 

“ She is a dear little violet,” thought the baroness, 
fondly, “a sweet, innocent, clinging young creature, 
made to adorn a home and to win hearts rather than 
to challenge admiration. How can Lion help loving 
her? Dear little Nerea! He has known her for a 
fortnight. He must love her!” 

She resolved to ascertain the young baronet’s senti- 
ments towards her supposed niece at the earliest 
possible opportunity, 

That opportunity was afforded that very day. 

Ata late hour of the morning Lady Folliott en- 
tered the library to write a letter, This task accom- 
plished, she sat down in an arm-chair before the 
hearth and gave herself up to pleasant thoughts. 

The soft light stole in through stained-glass win- 
dows, marble busts and statues gleamed amidst the 
dusky shadows of corners and niches with spectral 
effect, the fire glowed redly on the bars of the grate 
and fender and shot long, ruddy lances upon the 
carpet, and a soft stillness and repose pervaded the 
air. 

_The young people were gone out to ride and were 
expected momentarily to return. Indeed, as Lady 
Folliott settled herself more snugly in her chair she 
fancied that she heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs upon 
the bridge- spanning the moat, and a minute or two 
later she “heard most unmistakably the sounds of 
arrival at:the great porch, and then the outer doors 
opened and gay voices and hurrying feet resounded 
in the hall, 

The baroness did not stir, and the two girls, Bea- 
trix andthe false Miss Bermynghani, passed on to 
the staircase hall and went up to their rooms. Sir 
Lionel, ‘a little later, went up to his own apartment. 
And still Lady Folliott lingered before the library 
fire thoughtful and alone. 

It might have been half an hour later when steps 
were again heard eB the marble floor of the hall, 
= door opened, and Sir Lionel Charlton entered the 

ibrary. 

Lady Folliott welcomed him with a smile. 

“I was just thinking of sending up for you to 
come to the library, Lion,” she remarked, “Have you 
@ few minates tospare forme ? Or were you in haste 
to write a letter?” 

“ Oh, no, I have alwars time to spare to you, Aunt 
Folliott,” replied Sir Lionel. ‘I came in only for a 
fresh volume of Goethe, but I am in no hurry for it. 
I presume Be—Miss—Clare—won’t be down uutil 
the luncheon-bell rings,” 

“ Then sit down by me, Lion,” said the baroness, 
indicating a chair quite nedr her own, “ and let us have 
a little confidential talk together, We Lave a whole 
hour before luncheon.” 

* The young baronet took possession of the chair Lady 
Folliott had indicated. 

This reminds me of the little confidential talks we 
used to have together in the days of my recklessness 
and wildness,” he said, arching his black brows 
after a comical manner. “ What have I been doing 
now, Aant Folliott? Do you intend to lecture me as 
you used to do?” 

Lady Folliott’ smiled. 

“You don’t deserve to be lectured now-a-days, 
Lion,” she said, affectionately. ‘* You are sober and 
thoughtful enough now to atone for your former 
wilduess. I want to speak to you about my niece. 
How do you like Nerea?” 

The dark olive skin of Sir Lionel reddened a 
little and his broad brows contracted slightly as he 
answered: u 

“T like her very much indeed, Aunt Folliott. She 
is a sweet, caressing little creature,a being to pet 
and to love—a little gushing, perhaps, and a trifle 
affected —” 

“Gushing! Affected! What, Nerea!”’ cried Lady 
Folliott, horrified. “Lion, you are unjust! Nerea 
is all impulse, all sweetness, and as artless as an 
infant!” 

“TI was only 
liott,”’ said Sir 
mit.”” 

“And you love her, Lion?” said Lady Folliot, 

rly. ‘ You desire to make her your wife?” 

The young man’s face grew very grave. A 
troubled look appeared in his black eyes. 

“T like Nerea—as a cousin!” he said, frankly. 
“ But she would never suit me as a wife!” 


ving you my opinion, Aunt Fol- 
ionel. ‘*Nerea is charming, I ad- 





“Lion, what nonsense is this?” 

“Tam sorry, Aunt Folliott, to disappoint you in 
your cherished dreams in regard to my union with 
your niece,” said the young man, gently ; “but they 
are only dreams, and must have the fate of dreams 
Nerea’s tastes and mine are dissimilar. I do not feel 
that love for her which it is necessary that I should 
feel for the woman who is to become my wife. 
Nerea and I regard exch other as brother and 
sister——” 

Lady Folliott interrupted him impatiently, 

“Lionel,” she exclaimed, * you know bow much 
depends upon your marriage with Nerea. No, don’t 
speak, Hear me ont, Your estates are encumbered 
with mortgages. ‘You have devoted the larger share 
of your income to paying off these mortgages, aud 
for the ten years to come you will have only four 
hundred pounds a year to live upon, You are, iv 
brief, virtually a poor man,’ 

Sir Lionel bowed assent, 

“TI have explained to you often and often about 
this estate of Folliott Court,” continued the baroness. 
“Tt brings in an annual income of fifteen thousand 
& year, its farms being all of the highest productive- 
ness, This estate belonged absolutely to your unclo 
Lord Folliott, and you, being his neplow and nearest 
living male relative, have morally a claim upon it. 
As it is frechold you have, however, no legal claim. 
This you clearly understand. I brought to my hus- 
band as a dowry a handsome fortune, which was all 
spent in improvements upon this property. Tis 
fortune came from my own family, and I think, 
therefore, that Nerea, wealthy as sho is, has also 
claims upon me. I cannot divide the property. It 
must go to you two jointly. Lion, your interests are 
allatstake. Do not decide hastily against this mar- 
riage on which I have set my heart.” 

The baroness spoke earnestly, even imploringly 
Her fair, handsome face wore a look of keen anxiety, 
and she laid her hand upon one of Sir Lionel’s in 
unconscious pleading. 

“My dear aunt,” said Lionel, affectionately, “ you 
have been a second mother to me, It pains me to go 
counter to your wishes, but marriage is one of the 
most important events in a man’s life, and I must 
choose my wife for myself. Even to please you, 
Aunt Foiliott, I cannot become a party to a 
marriage of convenience, You have told me that 
whichever of us two—Nerea or I—sball decline this 
marriage which you have proposed that one shall 
forfeit all claim to your property. With all respect 
for Miss Bermyngham, I decline the alliance. Give 
your property to her, Aunt Folliott, but do not 
withdraw from me the affection which I prize as one 
of the greatest blessingsof my life.” 

He raised her ladyship’s white and jeelled hand 
to his lips. 

Lady Folliott had been about to reply angrily, 
but her heart softened under Sir Liovel’s affectionate 
caress, Her features relaxed, and she exclaimed, in 
a voice that trembled: 

“My dear boy, why will you stand so in your 
own light? Do not be so obstinate, so headstrong! 
You know I love you asif you were my own son. I 
love Nerea also as if she were my daughter. You 
have peculiar claims upon my niece, Miles Ber- 
mynogham, Nerea’s father, was your mother’s cousin, 
and before his marriage with my sister he was your 
mother’s lover. His last will devised all his wealth 
to his daughter, but. should she die unmarried and 
without making a will, all his property is to descend 
to you, the son of his cousin, his first love, I think 
Nerea feels some sort of obligation to be thus im- 
posed upon her to make your life free from cares 
and pecuniary anxieties.” 

A door at the farther end of the library, which was 
slightly open, was suddenly jarred at this juncture. 
Lady Folliott and Sir Lionel were too much absorbed 
in their conversation to notice the movement. 
Neither had any suspicion that a listener was lurk- 
ing within sound of their voices, but there was 
one. 

The false Miss Bermyngham had followed the 
young baronet downstairs, and had been upon 
the point of following him also into the library 
through another door than that by which he had 
entered when she beard the sound of voices within. 
Being essentially cat-like in her nature, treacherons, 
@ born spy, and eager to ascertain the secret opinions 
of others, having always a bope to hear something 
concerning herself, she paused, as was her frequent 
habit, to listen. And so she had heard all that had 
passed between the two. 

The allusion to the will of the late Miles Bermyng- 
ham had startled her, although she had been in- 
formed of the tenor of that will before. 

“I wonder what Sir Lionel and Lady Folliott 
would say,” she thought, “if they knew that the 
real Nerea Bermyngham is dead and obscurely 
buried, and that at this moment Sir Lionel is the 
lawful owner of the wealth I have usurped? But 
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they will never knowit. I shall keep my secret even 
beyond the grave, I am safe, absolutely safe! I 
shall enjoy the property ; I shall marry Sir Lionel 
despite his objections, and I shall be mistress at 
Folliott Court. But he is speaking now. What does 
he say ?” 

She bent her ear eagerly to listen anew. ; 

“ Aunt Folliott,” the young baronet was saying, 
“I shall never marry from motives of policy or from 
gratitude. I respect Nerea—I like her, But I have 
no claims upon her or her wealth,, I shall marry 
for love, and I do not love Nerea-as I should love 
the woman who is to be nearest to me of all the 
earth,” 

“But you do love Beatrix Rohan!” exclaimed 
Lady Folliott, impatiently. ‘‘I have feared this, 
Lion, You donot deny it? It was a sad day for 
us all when you found her in London. Lionel, have 
you told herthat you love her? Have you asked 
her to be your wife?” 

“Not yet,” replied the baronet, “You have 
guessed my secret, Aunt Folliott, I do love Bea- 
trix with all my heart and soul, Ihave loved her 
from the hour we met. She is under your protec- 
tion, an inmate of your house, and I intended to ask 
first of all, both upon her account and my own, your 
consent to my addressing her, I intended to ask 
you this very day, Will you grant it, Aunt Fol- 
liott ?” 

“* You have only known her a fortnight, Lion!” 

“But it has been a fortnight of constant inter- 
course,” urged the barovet. “ And we became well 
acquainted in London, you know, before coming 
here. We have been thrown together constantly, 
and have seen more of each other in a single day 
tian most people see of each other in months, I 
should love Beatrix if sho were a beggar-maid. It 
is herself I love, Aunt T'olliott, and if she will marry 
me I shall be the happiest man in the world!” 

“Do you think that she loves you ?” 

*“T do not know, of course, I have my fears, 
knowing her so well and my own deserts, but I have 
also my hopes,” answered Sir Lionel. “ Have I 
your permission to address her, Aunt Folliott, to tell 
her of my love?” 

“Not yet,” said the baroness. “ You have not 
known her long enough, Wait another mouth, 
Lion. See more of Nerea’s sweet, artless ways 
before you commit yourself to Beatrix. I will not 
consent to have you speak to Beatrix just yet. It 
is true she is an excellent match, well born, high 
bred, an heiress, a beauty, but your interests all lie 
in a union with Nerea. I love Beatrix; I own it 
frankly; but Nerea, with her soft, caressing ways, 
and the tie of relationship between us, is infinitely 
dearer to we, and I waut you to marry her. Wait 
a single month, Lionel. See these two girls to- 
gether; study them more closely. For my sake, 
wait !” 

“I will wait,” replied the baronet, gravely, “the 
specified month; but I assure you, Aunt Folliott, 
that years of waiting will make no difference in, my 
love for Beatrix. I will wait out of deference to 
your wishes. I would not be too precipitate in ap- 
proaching LDeatrix upon this subject, but at the 
expiration of a month it is understood between us, 
is it not, that I am at liberty to ask Beatrix to become 
wy wile?” 

“It is so understood,” said Lady Folliott, with 
uncoucealed bitierness. “I had set my heart upon 
your marriage to Nerea, Lionel, and I shall continue 
to hope for it, I canvot think that the great hope of 
my life is to be doomed to disappointment. But if 
you adhere to this love for Beatrix you will forfeit 
all chance of becoming my heir! You will go to 
your bride encumbered with debts, and people will 
call you a fortune-bunter! How will your proud 
spirit bear that? Marry Beatrix, and I shall make 
Nerea my sole heir! I give you one month to think 
the matter over and decide, We will not talk 
fartler at present on this subject. Leave me, Lionel, 
I want to be alone.” 

She waved her hand, dismissing him. The false 
Miss Bermyngham had barely time to effect her 
escape unobserved when Sir Lionel quitted the 
library. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue false Miss Bormyngham. beat a retreat to her 
own room, from whichshe did not emerge until the 
luveheon-bell rang. Then she descended to the 
breakfast-room, as airy and gay and pleasant as 
usual, apparently as playful as a pet kitten. 

Lady Folliott beamed tenderly upon her. The 
baroness thought the usurper @ delicate, dainty, 
sensitive being, made to live upon suvshine and 
smiles. She believed the girl to be deeply interested 
in Sir Lionel Chariton, and blamed herself severely 
for having fostered that interest. Nevertheless, she 
hoped in the depths of her own heart that the young 
baronet would appreciate the seeming artlessnes, 





and innocence of her supposed niece, and transfer to 
her his love and devotion, 

“He would have loved Nerea if he had seen her 
first!” she said to herself.. “ He pities Beatrix, but 
surely he cannot have fixed his affections upon her 
beyond the power of recall. He is proud. He will 
not willingly expose. himself to the imputation of 
being called a fortune-huuter by marrying Beatrix. 
Oh, I am quite sure that all is not lost yet!” 

After luncheon the young péople went out fora 
stroll in the park. The May air was softand balmy, 
and they remained out-of-doors for several hours, 
until it was time to dress for dinner. 

Lady Folliott had intended to seek private inter- 
view with the false Miss Bermyngham that very day 
and to ascertain the state of the girl's feelings toward 
Sir Lionel Charlton, but the opportunity was not 
afforded her. 

The baroness was the-first to enter the drawing- 
room before the dinner hour, aud she, walked up. and 
down the great apartment, looking very graud and 
stately in ber trained robe of black velvet, with 
diamonds in her bair.and about her throat, and. with 
an Elizabethan ruff of point-lace rising about her 
long white neck, 


She was walking thus, her face very grave and 


thoughtful, when the false Miss Bermyugham came 
fluttering into the room. 

The baroness’s face brightened. with. a warm and 
loving smile as her gaze rested upon the usurper, 
who had made an unusually brilliant toilet aud who 
was looking remarkably pretty in @ peach-coloured 
silk trimmed with puffs and ruflles, and with orna- 
ments of the palest pink coral. 

‘The girl ran up to Lady Folliott for a kiss, 

“ My dear,” said the baroness, as she bestowed the 
caress,“‘you are looking very lovely this evening. 
I do not see how any heart can resist you.. You are 


a dear, loving little creature, Nerea, made just to be 
petted andloved. By-the-by, my dear, you remember 
what I told you upon that night of our meeting in 
London concerning wy hopes for your future and that 
of Sir Lionel Charlton? I was just thinking of it, 
And I was reminded that you have never given me 
What do you think of 


your opinion ef my nephew, 
him, Nerea?” 

The girl drooped her head, hiding it upon Lady 
Folliott’s shoulder. 

The baroness looked startled and changed colour. 

“Do you mean, Nerea, darling,” she said, “ that 
—that you are interested in Lion?’ 

There was no answer, uuless a quivering of the 
small figure in her arms might be so constru 

A look of distress mantled Lady Volliett’s counte- 
nance, 
this girlto fix her heart-upon Sir Liouel Cuariton, 
and jest sorrow to her supposed uiece suould result 
from her well-meant plans, 

This fear was confirmed by, the hypocrite, who 
presently whispered, tremulously : 

“You—you told me, Aunt Folliott, that you 
wanted me to marry Sir Lionel, and he is so baud- 
some, and so—and so——” 

‘** And so you like Lim, dear?” 

The girl nodded sileatly. 


Lady Folliott made no answer, but kissed tho’ 


usurper very tenderly and gravely. There was a 
Silence between them, which was broken by the 
sound of approaching steps im the hall. ‘I'he false 
Miss Bermyngham broke from the clasp of the 
baroness, and hurried to a window, lookiug out, ap- 
parently to bide her emotion, Lady Tolliott had 
scarcely composed her countenance when Sir Lionel 
Charlton entered the apartment. 

And directly after him appeared Beatrix. 

The young fugitive heiress was dressed-in a pure 
gray silk, with a knot of scarlet-ribbons at her 
throat, and a scarlet velvet sash tied carelessly about 
her waist. er hair was arranged in picturesque 
fashion, and its tawny crimps aud wayes contrasted 
finely with the deeper, ruddier, artificial-looking 
colouring of the false Miss bermyngham’s tresses. 

Lady Folliott treated her guest with smiles, yet 
with a certain bitterness which she found it difficult 
to¢éonceal. Uadit not been for Beatrix, she said to 
herself, Sir Liouel Chariton would baye fallen in love 
with Nerea. Greatly as she liked Beatrix, she 
thought it peculiarly Lard to herself and_ to her sup- 
posed niece that the young fugitive, with the piquant 
beauty, vivid iutellizence, aud noLle character, should 
be brought just at this time into such close contrast 
with that pretty little ingénuc, the false Miss 
Bermyngham, 

“T cannot believe that the miscbicf is done, 
however,” she said to herself. “Beatrix is as 
generous as the sun; . Suppose I, were to teil her 
outright, veiling. my purpose, of course, that it is 
the one desire of my life to see Liovel and Nerea 
husband and wife? JiiI -were to tell her that, 
am sure that if Lion, were to ask-her to marry him 
she would refuse him--she ‘hag suehi a nice sense of 


A fear assailed her lest gie should lave led! 





honour—such a keen sense of gratitude! _And. she 
would never betray my confidence, I think I'll,tell 
her this very evening, She has doubtless forgotten 
the hint I gave her upon the subject that night of 
her arrival at the Court.” 

The baroness pondered this new idea throughout 
the dinner-hour, giving way to frequent abstractions, 
from which shoe aroused herself with sudden starts 
and apologies. 

After dinner they returned to the drawing-room. 
They had scarcely settled themselves—Lady Folliott 
with her wool embroidery, Beatrix with her drawing, 
Sir Lionel with a book of engravings, and the false 
Miss Bermyngham at the piano—when the butler 
entered with the post-bag, which he delivered into 
his lady's own hands, 

A messenger was despatched twice each day to 
the little post-office at Folliott Fens. The morning 
mail was considered of most importauce, bei 
ae heavier; but the. post-bag was quite full 

-nig ht, . 

Lady Folliott unlocked the bag with her own 
private key which hung from her watch-chain, 
me éulptied letters and newspapers upon the 

8, 

As the butler retired the young people laid aside 
their occupations and regarded the baroness. with 
expectancy. Tho false Miss Bermyngliam came 
flying from the piano, her pink-aud-white face. all 
eagerness, crying out: 

‘Is there something for me, Aunt Folliott? There 
must be something for mp,.you kuuw.. There should 
“be a letter from Emmanuel about that set of rabies— 
they niust be mounted by this time—and Elise must 
et finished my new embroidered polouajse— 
che ee 

She paused for sheer lack of breath, 

Lady Folliott'smiled indulgently upon ber, and re- 
sumed her task of sorting the letters, 

“Two for you, Lion,” she said, banding them.to 
him, “The London mail was-heavy to-day. No- 
thing for you, Beatrix, my dear, but for you ‘ no news 
is good news,’ There are no London letters for you, 
Nerea darling, but the Indian mail is ia. Here are 
two letters for you from India,” 

Tho usurper started. 

“For me?” she exclaimed, opening her eyes sud- 
denly but involuntarily, but dropping the heavy lids 
upon the iustant over the bold, evil black eyes. 
* For me ?” 

“ Yes, for you, dear. You seem surprised,” said 
Lady Folliott. “I do believe, my, dear child, that 
you haven’t written to any one in India since you 
arrived iv England, Is not that so?” 

“T wrote to Norton—my dear old nurse and maid 
—from London,” said the false Miss Bormyugham, 
with a sickly sort of smile, ‘I was too anxious and 
‘impatient to wait until just before the mail should 
leave—in fact, there was a mail on tho poiut of de- 
parture, I now remember, But these letters were 
sent alter me by next post, You will cxcuse me, 
Aunt Folliott, if. I read them ?”’ 

She took up the two envelopes and retired to a 
little: table in a distaut coruer upon which. were 
placed two wax-lights, 

Sir Lionel Charlton busied himself with his own 
letters. Beatrix resumed her drawing... Lady Fol- 
liott read her letters—she had received several, the 
majority of them, begging communications—and the 
usurper was entirely unnoticed, as she turned her 
back to her companions aud.tremblingly proceeded 
to examine the missives she had received. 

‘They were of course intended, for the. real. Miss 
Bermyngham, the pale little insiguifieant-looking 
girl who was, buried;in au obscure grave under:a 
false name, but the usurper Lad no scruple about 
reading them, 

The first letter she examined was a pleasant, 
gossiping communication from s lady friend of the 
dead. Indian heiress, coutaining Calcutia . society 
news, and allusions to old mutual friends; but. it’ 
was of no importance, and the girl laid itdowa with 
a sigh of relief. 

“| don’t know what I dreaded,” she said to hex 
self, in her own heart; “but.an, awful fear and 
horror came upon me at sight of the Indian post- 
mark, Fora moment I thought I was going to faint. 
What a wretched coward L am, in spite of all my 
boldness and audacity! What letier is this? The 
handwriting is poor euough. It must be from, that 
doting old nurse, Norton. She seemed fairly to wor- 
ship her mistress., The letter is of mo account ; but 
I may as well read it,” 

The envelope, was of coarse blue paper. The 
sheet within was similar; the handwriting weak 
and poor; the words ill spelled and the style illites 
rate, but thé contents of. the. lettor proved te be of 
the most remarkable and,absorbing intevest, 

A strange terror. gathered. upon the girl as. she 
read. She caught, her |breath sharply. Again that 
sensation of faintivg. came upon ber. The paper 
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rastled in aer hands, and a quick, defiant, horrified 
look shot in one bold blaze from her black eyes, 

The first page of the letter contained such expres- 
sions of love and tender Y gon ee as an bs Samed 

i ed to lavish upon the young mistress 
wie bed deen as dearto’ "0 as her own child, 
and such items of news aa, trusted dependent might 
be expected to send hefyoung’ lady. But upon the 
second page occurred this paragraph: 

“My mind misgives me, my deer Miss Nerea, 
about that yung ppossee wo you'teok as your made 
to England. Shemay rite, and agane she may 
nott. ‘he day after you saled. & police-offiser in 
plane close came to of me who the yung 
wontlan was that you 
I told him that her naim was 
wanted her description, 2. 
‘When he found out:that 
that she bad lite have, then he 


we Walden. 
‘describe het, 
tii was fare, and 


sent; that he was.affter a gurl-with black hare 
rong ® ie s 


every : 
Calcutta within three wees, But Agatha’sdescrip- 
tion puzzled him to. I think he wau’t more’n half 
eattisfide when he went awa. The last thing he sez, 
sez be: if it wasn’t for the hare and complexin—and 
there he stope |. 

“This sets me thinkin, deer Miss Nerea, what 
terrible people thare is in the world. Do be ecairful: 
Don’t trust that smilin made of yours too much. I 
one she is pretty audlike achild, but you must be 
on your gard against every won.” 

There wae more in the same strain. The false 
Miss Bermyoglem—she woo had entered the service 
ofthe Indian heiress under the assumed name of 
Agatha Waldei—read every live with a devouring 


When she had finished the letter she'read anew the 
paragraphs we have transcribed. ; 

Gradually, her coolness and self-confidence re- 
turned to her. A smile—strange and wintry, but 
a smile—gathered anew on her red mouth, and she 


thought: 

**) outwitted’ them most thoroughly. As that 
policeman said, ‘the bair and complexion’ are an 
obstacle not to be gotten over. And if they, traced 
thai—that woman under the disguise of Agatha 
Walden, and follow her to England, why, they are 
“stopped, at the London railway terminus by the 
etatement that Agatha Walden is dead. And they 
will even. be shown her grave! 1l.am safe—saie— 
mate!” 

Her face beamed: now with her look.of triumph. 
She was herself again. She thurst the, nurse’s leer 
tu her pockets, and, taking the other in her band, ap- 
proached. Lady Polliott, who was removing the 
wrappers from the newspapers. 

“One of. my letters was from my dear old Norton, 
» Aunt Polliott,” she said, lightly. “ This isfrom Mrs. 
Garson, an old friend of mine, and of yours also, | 
think. Ste visited you at Folliott Court when sha 
was'in Englanda year ago. Would yow like tosee 
what she writes?” 

She gave the letter into the baroness’s possession, 
end waited until it had been read, After comments 
had been made upon it she resumed charge of it, 
and took up her newspaper again, 

(To be continued.) 


THE MARTYRED HEROINE. 


CHAPTER. XI, 

Trmz spedon; and Joan d’Are again went forth 
to lead the:king’s army to action ;'and victory fol- 
lowed victory in her path: ‘The English had now 
grown to fear and hate the brave maid who gave 

glorious winnings to the French, and they felt 
that if they could but:gain:possession of this heroic 
leader their own arms again ride triumphant ; 
for well they imagined if Joan was removed from 





with you for your /- 7 


ag he was on the 


the army the soldiers would soon lose all courage 
and fall back at their own strong advance, 

Their wicked desires were destined only too soon 
to be gratified ; for, alasfer France!—alas for the 
treachery and cruelty of some-of her brave officers ! 
—this lovely maid was soom to be given into pos- 
session of her cruel foes and persectitors. 

Some of the French leaders had grown jealous of 
the fame Joan and there was one trea- 
cherous and to listen to the plan of 
Henri Paulain, when he came to assist in delivering 
the Maid of Orleans into'the hands of the English. 
This ema yg a brave but un- 
principled wae e and position of 

long rai ; rh at his heart. 
this time he commanded the fort: 
ition had been besieged 


a, 


“ Most worthy Iwill not detain you long 
BP wcoyage ign wan, to parkige i 
think will not go amiss im your » Joan d’Arc 
is here, helping you and your soldiers to win tho 
battle. ‘I'wice she has succeeded in driving the 
foe. There is to be another attack soon. She has, 
even now, nearly won your cause. Youdo not feel 
over kind to her, for no general wants a young 
foolish woman to win his fame away from him. 
How would you like to deliver her over to the 
enemy and keep the renywn of the battle to your- 
self?”’ and the eyes of Henri Paulain were fast upon 
nen eomnpnnienis face as he awaited the general’s 
reply... ‘ 

**Sirrah, what mean you? Do you take me for'a 
lunatic to do such a mad thing as that in the very 
face of the soldiers, who adore tiis. strange maid ? 
And what makes you think I, of all others, wish to 
get rid of Joan d’Arc?” asked De Hlavy, in angry, 
excited tonvs. 

“‘ Nay, nay, general. I did not intimate that you 
did wish to. get ridof her; but she takes:from your 
glory, as she does from ali the other brave ofticers 
in thearmy, | Neither do I say that it would be 
a service, to me if she should be taken away, yet it 
| would not. be very far from the truth if L had said 
80, sire.’ And the villain’s keen eyes were again 
turned upon Flavy. 

That otticer now let-his gaze rest in a deep, long 
scrutiny upon the man’s tace, but he saw naught 
save the dark features, the deep eyes and: the heavy 
moustache. But thelook seemed to satisfy him, for 
he replied again : 

“T see! 1 see! you have an old score against the 
‘girl. An affair du coeur, or the like, and since you 
are so frank as to come and tell me what you have 
told I will say in reply that, should there be a 
feasible way to be rid of this girl, I should be 
charmed to see it put into execution. What do you 

propose, monsieur stranger ?’’ 

* Listen, general. ‘The men are about to sally 
out againrto drive back the Hnglish. They will not 
succeed, for the enemy have just beon strongly re- 

linforeed. But our army must advances. 1 know 
she frill urge them to dogo, Qursoldiers will soon 
be driven back, Joan:d’ Are with them, aud we must 
finda way to prevent her, with the page who al- 
ways rides by her side; from entering the gates of 
Oompiégne again. If they ave not milled by the 
lenemy, let them be taken prisoners and take the 
fate of such—death!’’ and the man hissed out the 
last word through his clenched teeth, and his eyes 
sent out gleams of fierco hatved as he pronounced it. 

“Tt shall be so! it shall be so!” said Guillaume 
de Flavy, in a mood almost as much excited as the 
other’s. “* Keep you by my side, and we will see the 
deed accomplished ere'the day has gone!” 

Half an hour later the French army again went 
out to drive back the English, who once more re- 
‘newed the attack—Joan first, riding her powerful 








black charger with the ease and grace 80 habitual to 


At | cies of those 


.| for her own brave men to fall back 


') until the.army had safely 


her, clad, as usual, in her suit of black armour, with 

er long hair floating in the breeze, her small battle 
axe in one hand and her banner uplifted and un- 
furled waving over her head. Panl Alluf rode close 
beside her, for still in battle he was true to the task 
of shielding the life of her to whom he had given 
the most sacred devotion of his life. 

As the army rode forward they were met by tho 
enemy, who, having just received powerful reinforce- 
ments, now came boldly up for the conflict. For a 
little time the attack went on ; then the French felt 
that they were gaining. The strong tide of. battle 
sur and fiercer; the English grew strong 
with theit new troops passing up to fill the vacan- 
away by their opponents; and 
to the French came no fresh supply. 

The English were winning. Joau saw this, and 
she grew sad andl’sorrowful. She sounded. the call 
Pty yeee ester re- 
‘maine most dangerous position—that of rear 

For awhile she sustained herself nobly, 


he endeavoured to enter herself. Sh hed ti 
she Cav 6 Teac 1 
te, Peal.Aillut by her side, Allhad passed within 
it save those two. Suddenly it swung on its hinges. 
It closed, aud Paul had entered alone; for Joan 


|} d’Are's horse was thrust aside,and she: was a pri- 


}@oner with the English without!  . 

Am hour afterwards one could have seon that 
who had originated the vile plan of 
» Maid of Orleans to the enemy lyiug 
sta’ cold upon the battle-ground outside the 
gates.of Compiégne. The deadly wound had been 
received.when he turned to ride back in the city 

y he out by the side of Do Flavy. 
‘or an hour he had lain there dying, alone and 
conscious, _He but met speedily the punishment of 
‘iis crimes. Lying there as he did, with the pale, 


| white moon rising over. him, Seeming like some cold, 


upon his crimes, his 
to behold. But cre the 
upand then died ont in death 


\stera queen, 
di Spee wae : 


e@ pity on my soul, for it is 
oh, 80 { Pardon! Grave, mon Dieu!” 

Then the film settled over the eye; the features 
relaxed from the throes caused by the fierce pain, 
and the limbs and face settled away into the rigidity 
of death. Henri Paulain had gone to await a just 
yet merciful judgment. Who can tell whither the 
spirit tended—to happiness or misery—in that final 
flight from the blood-stained battle field before Com- 
piégne ? 

Joan d’Arc had been given to her enemies; Gil- 
laume de Flavy had shut the gate! Whose was the 
crime? Henri Paulain’s, the man now gone to the 
judgment seat of a higher power than an earthly 
court ? or did the deed rest with Guillaume de 
Flavy, the man who had himself escaped wita life, 
and betrayed the heroic maid who had come to help 
him win his battles? 

In an apartment of his own private house in Com- 
piégne sat this general, Guillaume de Flavy, after 
the battle. He was exultant in looks and manner, 
and his words were jubilant as he carelessly uttered 
them aloud: 

“This has been a great day for me, though the 
English have not been driven away. But now we 
will cause them to speedily evacuate their strong- 
hold. Some more reinforcements to our army, with 
those brought by Joan d’Arc, will win our cause. 
But she—the saucy, fanatical minx who has led 
them to battle heretofore—is safe out of the way, 
and will not trouble us again in haste, I am conii- 
dent. The English will keep her safe enough, I 
warrant; for they are moro afraid of her, I have 
been told, than our whole army together. They are 
deluded, poor mortals, to think that she has any 
help from good or bad spirits, for she is but a simple- 
minded peasant girl; and twas only by her wonder- 
ful beauty, and grace, and courage, that she gained 
the adulation of the ignorant soldiery, who followed 
her so readily. But she is safe out of my path now; 
and Guillaume de Flayy will no longer stand second 
to'a country maid, in the eyes of the French people, 
in winning battles for his king!” and De Flavy 
knit his brows in anger at the thought. Then ho 
started up, exclaiming : 

“But 1 wonder what has become of the strange 
horseman who has helped me to this ending. He 
should have been here before this. I hope no evil 
has befallen him; and the page who rode beside 
Joan d’Are gained admittance ere I could shut him 
out. This man, Henri Paulain, he gave his name, 
may have seen itall; and now he may be in search 
of this page, who, I fancy, is some rival in love be- 
tween him and the maid. If so, the man, if living, 
will have his revenge ; for I saw there were cruclty 
and cunning in the glance of his deep black eyes; 
and he would not easily give up a purpose which he 
had once formed. But I told him where to find me 
this evening, and ’tis time he was here!’’ and De 
Flavy rose and F cond the apartment, awaiting the 
guest who would never cross his threshold, but who 





lay so white and stark outside the city gates, 
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But, even as he spoke, the door was thrown open, 
and a visitor entered, In him we quickly recognize 
Andrea de Vere, who, in the disguise he had worn 
when first following Joan, and afterwards givon up 
when he again joined her succeeding his recovery 
from his wounds, now visited Guillaume de Flavy. 

This general did not recognize in the young man 
who now stood before him and presented his name 
as Andrea de Vere the page who had ridden beside 
Joan d’Arc to the city gates that afternoon; so 
when the vonng man adroi!ly questioned him, as he 
shortly did, the French officer was taken at a great 
disadvantage and thrown entirely off his guard. 

** You see, my noble general,”’ the visitor began, 
“Tam a French soldier; and when I tell you I love 
my country you will believe it, for I have fought in 
many battles since I entered the army. But there 
is one thing which has troubled me greatly; our 
soldiers have been led by a woman—a young maid 
from Domremy—and it has not seemed to me right 
that it should be so when thereare so many brave 
generals who could serve in her stead. What do 
you think, general? Do you not deem it best that 
men should go out to battle and that women should 
remain at home about their household duties ?’’ 
he continued, with seeming truth in manner and 
words. 

“You are of the right sort, I see, young man,” 
replied De Flavy. ‘‘And you will no more be 
troubled by a woman’s presence on the battle field, 
for ere this Joan d’Arc is safe enough, I imagine, in 
the enemy’s huands.”’ 

“What do you suppose they will do with her? 
Keep her as a prisoner of war, or exchange her in 
time, general ’’’ asked the young man. “It was 
strange that she could not enter the gate, for I 
came in only a few moments before. She must be 
losing her knack of fighting, and her fleetness in 
riding, I should say, or she could have gotten in 
eafe enough, I warrant,’’ he added. 

‘*Mayhap she did try; I can’t say about that. 
But with you, young man, I think the army had 
best be led by men; and sometimes, when one of 
these chances to get into the path of others, there 
are ways and means that can be adopted to oust 
them from such position.” 

“And so you think, general, that the maid has 
been thus dealt with?” asked the soldier. Then 
he added, with great apparent warmth of manner, 
“T’ faith ’twould not be far out of right if this were 
so; for this conceited girl deserves it, since she has 
never given up the leadership to any officer in our 
army, pretending that she is inspired by Heaven to 
lead us into battle. So if sone one has passed her 
over to the English side mayhap ’twould be serving 
our French cause. She wouldn’t fight against us 
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(DE FLAVY’S VISITOR. ] 


though, would she, general, for the maid is terrible 
in battle?” asked the man, in apparent ignorant 
simplicity. 

“No fear of that,” replied De Flavy, with a rude 
laugh. ‘The girl, be she helped by fiends or angels, 
is thoroughly loyal at heart. But can you keep a 
secret, my good fellow? You look honest,and I am 
determined to trust you. What should you say if 
I were to make answer that your suspicions regard- 
ing this Joan d’ Arc are correct ?”’ 

**T have already replied to that, general.”’ 

“True. Well, soitis. This maid won't trouble 
us more, I dare swear; and old veterans can lead 
the king’s forces into battle without following the 
lead of a half-crazed girl. I want to trust you far- 
ther. I am expecting every moment the arrival of a 
private in the army—you may know him, one Henri 
Paulain by name, a new recruit; well, he it was who 
first broached this affair of removing Joan. I fancy 
he desired some revenge on the girl, and also ona 
page who rode with her, who had probably supplanted 
him in some affaire du coeur. Well, he was to be 
at the gate when our men fell back into the town; 
but he failed me, and sol closed the gate alone. 
But the page has got within the walls, and I desire 
that you should go in search of him, for his cunning 
may devise some plan to rescue his mistress, though 
I dare swear she is safe in English hands!’ and the 
Frenchman again laughed a coarse, low laugh, as if 
he highly relished the share he had taken in her 
betrayal. Then he added, “See here, sirrah, you 
are bound to secrecy in this that I have told you, 
otherwise your head swings from the gibbet I will 
have made right speedily for you.”’ 

‘** You can trust me, general. I am glad you have 
told methis. Amd you shall see if I am able to 
keep a secret. Now I must be gone on my errand, 
sire, as I only came to tell you my pe I 
ventured to do so because I hoped you might feel 
something as I have just mentioned, and [ am 
thankful thatI came. But before I go I will tell 
you that I saw the soldier whom I think was Henry 
Paulain lying outside the gate, wounded and dying. 
I passed him in riding hastily back myself. He had 
been thrown from his horse when he received the 
shot, and I think that fall helped on the death I 
saw plainly in his face as I went past.” 

“Well, it may be best then that I looked ont for 
the gate myself, to see who should enter,’’ said De 
Flavy, as his visitor rose to go. 

After Andrea de Vere, or more properly Paul 
Alluf, had left the house of Guillaume de Flavy, 
and gained the street, he walked hastily till he 
gained his own camp-tent, then the thoughts to 
Meg he had feared to give utterance before broke 

orth, 


“Ttis as I thought!’’ he said. “Guillanme de 
Flavy shat to the gate, and pushed back the horse 
Joan rode! I saw it then, yet I could not stop my 
steed until I was within, and the gate was 
upon our lovely Joan without. Oh, whata bold, bad, 
wicked man! Heaven will surely bring him toa 
speedy judgment for this terrible deed. It would 
do ne good were I toinform of himnew. Few would 
believe it, and I should only meet a suddq) death 
for my declarations. But Paulain is dead, doubt- 
less. His wound was mortal. That villain is taken 
aivay; and now the time will shortly come when 
Marie and her parents can be restored to their own 
again. But Joan, poor, innocent lamb, you are in 
the hands of an enemy who will, I fear, deal harshly 


now, thouzh all France should turn against her who 
has proved the saviour of her king. It will bean 
almost impossible matter, but I will gain your side; 
and, if means ean be found, you shall yet be free 
from the grasp of our hated foes! Ah, Joan, I 
have once, twice, saved your life, I may La 
mitted to do soagain ; for I hold your: sacred before 
all others, though I donot now love you with the 
same affection I possessed when we lived beside 
each other in Domremy. I think of you as ofa 
star afar in the heavens, too pure to dream of 
earthly love. Marie Lax @ who so nobly 
saved me when stricken with the burning fever—is 
the maid I shall wed. Her love will make my home 
happy when I leave the wars and make a quiet nest 
for us two. She ioves me, and I have given her the 
next love to Joan. But Marie is not jealous, and 
we shall be happy!’’ and Paul Alluf uttered these 
ejaculations with earnest tones which attested the 
truth of his words. 

Meanwhile, in his handsome apartment in another 
street, sat Guillaume de Flavy, and his thoughts 
were exultantand cruel. 

“This day’s work has been the best I have per- 
formed this many a day,” he uttered. “I hated 
that peasant girl. She gained the credit of all the 
battles that have been won! Ihave only done —d 
duty in making her over to the English, and I on 
hope they will not send her back again. But, as t 
told that young soldier who just came in, there is 
woe danger of that; for they will think they have 

tten the whole of our army when the English 
soldiers know that this girl is safe in the prison 
where their king will place her.” 

While Guillaume de Flavy sat with his own 
wicked thoughts, gloating over the success he had 
won that day, the hearts of the French soldiery were 
stricken with grief and anguish at the loss of their 
worshipped leader, Joan d’Arc. 





(To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Murder,-fhough it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

ANTHONY GOLDSTEIN shrank back to the village 
like a guilty murderer. He felt that though the 
awful crime he had seen committed was perpetrated 
by another hand it was he who had prompted the 
deadly blow, he who had contrived the fatal ca- 
tastrophe, and that from him an offended Heaven 
would demand the expiation of his brother’s blood. 

Horrible phantoms eecmei to clog his steps, the 
dreadful groans with which the dying man yielded up 
his last breath, amid the fiend-like imprecations of 
his slayer, rang in his ears, and it was not till broad 
daylight dissipated these ghastly night-terrors. that 
the conscience-stricken traitor dared to venture 
forth into the village street, where he dreaded to 
hear from each peasant he met some tidings of the 
crime of which Heaven and. but one man besides 
himself possessed the awful secret. 

He had not strayed far along the valley, his steps 
instinctively turning in the direction of the ravine 
where the final act of the tragedy had its completion, 
when he became aware of followiag footsteps. His 
first impulse was rapid flight, but soon felt that 
that would be vain. 

As one who on a lonely road 
Doth walk with trembling dread, 
For well he knows a fearful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread, 

‘So stole along the traitor caitiff. But soon the 
steps were at his side. 

““ Whither away.so fast, uncle ?” asked the 
abhorrent wretch, in a cold and sneering tone. 
“ Were your slumbers disturbed by aught during the 
silent hours ?” 

Anthony Goldstein shuddered as he turned and 
looked with a fearful fascination at the murderer. 

The young man returned his gaze with a demoniac 
emile. 

“See here,’ said the villain j “dost know 
where I supplied myself with these few gold pieces? 
Nay, start not, they are good gold, and have only 
been taken from one who has no farther use for 
them. They will, howeyer, good Uncle Anthony, go 
but 2 small way towards my outfit and a fair start 
in the country where I purpose to push my for- 
tunes, I hope with better success than has yet at- 
tended me here. And now, uncle, as there are 
some little accounts between us, wherein my cal- 
culations show a copsiderable balance in my favour, 
and as short.reckonings make long friends, I'l 





[A DEAD PATRIOT.] 


thank you to pay ‘to my order,’ mark you, in Het- 
delberg, or Hamburg (I prefer the latter), three 
thousand pounds sterling.’”’ 

“ Are you mad, young man?” groaned Anthony. 
“Three thousand pounds! Do you not know that 
the imperial officers have scized the confiscated 
estates and sequestrated to the crown all the wealth 
of your hapless father ?” 

“ Ha, ha; ha! do you think such stale devices, 
such miserable subterfuges will baulk me of my 
share of the spoil? Listen, good uncle,” and, seizing 
Goldstein’s wrist with an iron grip, he looked him 
full in the face. “ Last night as I wulked on the 
Hunter’s Ridge—you know the spot—I saw two 
men—two men, mark you—in deep converse. The 
taller man, pray mark me now, stood near the edge 
of the Chamois’ Leap. Well, high words arose, a 
blow was struck, and the next moment I saw the 
taller man thrust over the crag by a sudden oZort. 
The victim was my father—the murderer Anthony 
Goldstein !” 

‘Goldstein was petrified with terror, he stammered 
a few inarticulate words. 

“Yes, the truth of this is known, good uncle, to 
youand me alone; and as I do not, mark you, take 
into account anything but that which belongs to this 
material world in which we now exist’’—Anthony 
shuddered—‘I go at once to Hamburg, and tell 
what I have seen and you have heard. Good Anthony 
has a motive, it will be seen.. He holds the wealth, 
the jewels, ay, the titledeeds of the lands of the 
man he murdered. I, the witness, profit not by my 
honest testimony. That wealth belongs not to the 
rene illegitimate who invokes justice on the head of 

is father’s murderer. No, all passes to the children 
of the frivolous Frenchwoman-—even the scanty, 
ill-paid allowance doled out to me by my faith- 
ful trustee and uncle, Anthony Goldstein.”’ 

He paused, Anthony’s tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. 

* You do not answer ; we are partners, good uncle, 
in this inheritance. Shall Ihave the three thousand 
pounds?” 

He relaxed his hold of Anthony, who tottered to 
a stone hard by, on which he sank. 

** Your answer ?’’ he hissed in his ear. 

**Come to theinn and I——~”’ 

“No, not to the village. There are writing 
materials in the Hunter’s Hut.’’ 

“TI dare not go thither.’’ 

‘Who fears the dead doth fear a phantom,” 
sneered the student. ‘‘You have done worse by 
my father, good Anthony, than borrow his. pen for 
so good a pur as making some restitution to his 
son. He yet olived but that he called me 
illegitimate when I claimed my murdered mother’s 





rights as my own inheritance. E’en that I passed, 
but then—but then he struck me when I named his 
usurping brats, and then I smote him. This to 
you, good Anthony; to all the world beside I’ 
swear—uniess you play me fair and true—thy hand 
did slay him. This way; the hut is empty.” 

So saying, he took the acarce-resisting Anthony 
by the arm, and ina few minutes the twain were 
seated at the sidetable and a carefully drawn order 
on the cashier of Goldstein’s banking-house for two 
thousand pounds (for at the last moment Anthony, 
true to his instinct, had chaffered and abated the 
villain’s demand by one-third) was placed by 
Leopold in a leather wallet, which he safely de- 
posited inside his vest. He then put forth his hand 
towards Goldstein, who paused ere he took it. 

“There’s no stain upon it, my tender-hearted ac- 
complice,” said Leopold. “’Tis a well-born hand, and 
has not known base mechanic toil. Shall I meet 
you, uncle, in Hamburg ?” 

Anthony sank his head between his hands and 
pressed his throbbing temples. He looked up; his 
tormentor had gone and was already, with active 
strides, making his way down the mountain side, 

* * * 


It was the third day from the departure of the 
murderer and his confederate when at early morn 


‘a solitary traveller was seen on his way to the 


Hunter’s Hut. He paused at the gorge of the ravine. 

He was a stalwart man, clad in the picturesque 
costume of the better class of Hungarian peasants. 
An alpine hat of brown felt, with a single heron’s 
feather in its broad brown riband; a jacket and 
breeches of stout h pun wool, fastened at the 
knee and trimmed with red worsted braid, formed 
his attire; but to these were added specialities 
that marked the hunter. His legs and feet were 
protected by close-fitting stockings of undressed 
goat-skin, reaching to just below the knee, cross- 
gartered with leather thongs, and on his feet he 
wore sandals, soled with strong horse-hide, with 
heel and toe pieces secured much after the fashion 
of our own skates, with tongue-straps and buckles. 
Over his right shoulder was a broad buff leather 
belt, which suspended a cartridge-pouch and haver- 
sack. In the hollow of his left arm he carried a 
rifled carbine, while his right hand graeped a stout 
iron-shod alpenstock. 

The sun was already shining along the ravine, 
which ran north and south, and the hunter shaded 
his brow with his left hand as he peered along the 
shaggy defile. It was evident his attention was 
strongly attracted. Wheeling in circling flights 
were Sl or four falcons, a smaller kind of 
vulture, whose whirlings told his practised eye that 
some lordly eagle or true vulture was at his meal 
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below, and that these smaller birds of prey were 
awaiting his departure from his repast on some 
animal whose hurt from the huntsman or accidental 
fall had left ita prey to their ravenous deaks. He 
was quickly on a track which led him to a view of 
the spot where he knew the carcase must lie. _ 
As he drew nearer he perceived the king of birds 
with expanded pinions hovering over some dark 
object which, even to his keen eye, presented no dis- 
tinct outline. P 
Nearer and near he crept, until from behind 
projecting boulder the bead of his unerring rifle 
covered the very eye of the mighty bird, A short, 
sharp “ping,” and the belted bullet spun from the 
grooved barrel, und with one convulsive spring the 
monareli of the mountains leaped into the air, then, 
quick as thought, the mighty wings closed conval- 
sively, and with a heavy “thud” the lifeless bird 
saluted earth, never again to soar the fields of air 
or bear away the young lamb or tender kid of the 
labouring pessant. 
Karlovitz, for he it was, hastened forward, and 


there, mangled and disfi , but yet recognizable, 
lay the stark body his master, the lord of 
Temesvar! 

A litter of boughs, borne: by htsbandmen, soon 
after conveyed. the dead tothe village, where 
the priest and , ‘were united in one 
person—pronou ‘exattination, that the 
deceased man had beem- by a dagger or sword, 
and that Nar eaunes: werethe consequences }: 
of his fall. 


Finally, the:willage quidnuacs decided, under the 
second thotights and advice of their priest and 


“papa,” that the misfortunes and accumulated |, 


miseries of the onee mighty nobleman were a suffi- 
cient incentive to } that-bhe had 
stabbed himself, and thereafter throwing himself 
om the oliff had thus ended an insupportable ex- 


stenece. 

Accordingly, the noxt isang J torchlight, the 
body of the fugitive lord was with “ maimed 
rites’’ in a hole outside the wall of the consecrated 
burial-ground, as @ solemn wrerning that“the Al- 
mighty hath His canon set against sclf-slanghter.” 

There was one, however, who found it hard to 
accept this solution of the mystery, and this was 
the sturdy Karlovitz. He had been in the field with 
the insurrectionary forces, knew well the springy 
hopefulness, the indomitable courage of Count Leo- 
pold of Zamosc, his beloved master. 

He searched in vain for a probability, a doubt, 
that he had met with foul play. He knew that he 
would not, in this craven manner, shrink from the 
worst that man or fate could menage or inflict. He 
resolved therefore, as his native place had no longer 
a@ charm or a duty to fix him, to wander abroad and 
seek his living far from the oppressed land of his 
birth and her foreign taskmasters. 

Karlovitz, like mostof his order, was not without 
some pecuniary resources. His skill in the chase 
had brought him a modest stere, and this, after the 
custom of the people, he had hoarded in a safe place 
in the mountains, at some distance from the hut in 
which he ordinarily dwelt. Before sunrise on the 
eecond day after the interment Karlovitz was busied 
in a solitary spot with a sharp mattock on the edge 
of a moss-covered stone, the crevice surrounding 
which was most artfully concealed by a rich brown 
lichen. 

The stone loosened and lifted displayed a mere 
bed of clay. This removed, in the centre lay bare 
@ small, strong iron ring, and this again, lifted by a 
strong pull, disclosed a small box of hard wood, in 
which lay the accumulated store of the careful 
Karlovitz. 

He raised his treasure from its resting-place and 
departed. 

A short leave-taking of his village friends, who 
were hearty in their prayers and blessings, and the 
sturdy Karlovitz was also on his'road to Hamburg, 
towards which then tended the stream of all Ger- 
ann emigration. 

And here a little episode occurred wliich may 
as well be | 6:0 recounted. 

Karlovitz had counted out his passage-money, and 
the clerk asked his nameand condition, for mser- 
tion in the books:of the brolsers and the passenger- 
list of the vessel. 

“ Karlovitz,’’ said the Hungarian. 

“Very good,” said the clerk, with upheld pen; 
“son of Crarles. What Charies? Charles who ?’’ 

And the honest Hungarian found, for the first 
time in his life, that he wanted a surname. 

“ Carlo—Charles—and what surname ?”’ 

The Hungarian had none save that of his lord, 

“* Chamosk,” said he. 

Good, Chamosk; and how do you spell it?”’ 

* 7—a—mose.”’ 

“Well, 1 should call that’ Zamose. But never 
Duind;” and Carl Zamose was entered in both the 


ts. 
The receipt: wasgiven, and on the next day the 
Sood steamer “ Hammonia” was on her voyage. 


‘destenetion by tiedands of herowa populace; and 


CHAPTER VII. 

Our story changes its scene into a world so 
different from that we have just left that it is hard 
to believe that our modern civilization, which 
been described as destroying individuality, can hold 
within its confines two such contrasted phases. 

We are in Paris, gay Paris, and near to its grand 
Bourse and ita money-mart, where merchants, 
financiers, and fund-jobbers most do congregate: 
Two revolutions, the one bloodless, the other 
marked by the sanguinary coup d’éiat of the Zad 
of , 1852, have each changed a dynasty— 
the first expelling the House of Orleans, the seoond 
sea on an imperial throne the thir 
in the third year of whose 
festivities attending the 


: 
é 


the boast of “ freeing the: 
peninsula from the Alps to the Adriatic ;’’ ‘the 

im Mexico, with the death of the 
unfortunate Maximilian’; the few years of prosperity 
when Franee boasted to rule the policy of Europe. 
And then the obverse of the shining medal. The 
infatuated declaration.of war against the long-pre- 


Earpress, tue tivity of .Withelmsliihe, 
* last seone of al thee bf pecans 


the death in exile at tuechumble hamlet of Chisel- 
hurst-of. the chief actor in tuis hideous and rapid 
drama of a national rain. 

These things were as yet mereifally hidden from 
the gay court and from the light-hearted people 
who played in the sunshine of an imperial restora- 
tion, which soldiers, courtiers,and sycophants pro- 
claimed to be “la revanche de Waterloo,’ 

Among these who welcomed the re-establishment 
of a splendid court and the magaificent receptions, 
balis, and fétes of the mighty Prefect of the Svine, 
the Baron Haussman, who had already beguu:the 
palatial rebuilding of Paris on “strategic ’’ prin- 
ciples, few were more exultant than the widowed 
Countess Zamose. Still handsome and vain, she 
had resumed her French family titie of tae Countess 
d’Andemar, aud wita her son Stephen and her 
daughter Clotilde inhabited an elegant house in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, which had opportunely come 
to her by inheritaace trom a relative. 

As for Stephen, he now held the subaltern rank 
of ensigne de vaisseau in the 'reneh navy, while 
the pretty Clotilde, at blooming eigiuteen, had 
already occasioned a sensation atthe pubdlie balis 
in the old aristocratic quaruer. Indeed, it. was 
whispered that she was the fiancée of a aullionaire 
baron of German extraction. 

4t1s noon, aud we stad in the Rue Castiglione, 
in front of a vast new stove edilice of massive ex- 
terior, with bright windows of thick plate-glass, 
‘The large. heavy aoors of polished mahogany, with 
double ieaves, rotate silently at the sligntest pres- 
sure on smooth-grooved quadrauts of metal, in 
opposite directions, in accordance with the in- 
scriptions of “‘in’’ or*‘ ous,” while other immense 
plates of Lrass bear the words “ Braunberg Gold- 
stein Fréres et Cie.” 

Within are seen long paved passages, and through 
other glazed doors clerks at. mouey desks, each 
protected by a ground-glass frame, are busied, 
some in entoring figures in huge ruled ledgers, 
others in shoveling gold coin with steel-tippou 
copper scoops out.of or into drawers beneath the 
broad counter at. which they’ pay and recvive, 
Everywhere you hear the dead ehink of bags, or the 
livelier rattle of the loose precious metal, as the 
busy cashiers deal out or pour in tho coi. 

There is a small eager crowd about one special 
door of the extensive building, like the ‘*queue’’ at 
the pit or gallery door of a London theatre during 
the run of a popular pantomime. Itis that where 
the “actions” or scrip of the new loam-of 40,000,000 
francs, whereof Braunberg Goldstein I'ceros are’ the 
contractors, are issued to tho people. Lue other 
doors of the great buildingilead to tho banking 
and issue departments, tue Credit Fonvier et 
Mobilier, the bank of foreign exchanges, and the 
other branches of the mighty house of which 
Anthony Goldstein is now the senior partner and 
acknowledged head. 





| =a only 


that personage. Loans, mines,’ factories, public 
works, inventions, canals, railway concessions by 
various states, steam-ship companies, colonial land- 
schemes, diamonds in Asia and Africa, gold in 

ia and C ia, silver in Potosi, Mexico, 
and Peru, all, whether profitable or ruinous to their 
projectors or shareholders, havo served to augment 
the wealth, of the House of Goldstein, until the 
a of ee —— e stone which 
should tarn ched to gold—seemed no longer 
@-fable, but inthe assured possession of Anthony 
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qu 
would rin the eyes of the heiress of 
such s ramour, in this case truly, 
gave C) i Anthony had named 
his o hardly knew why, except 


a family favourite, having 
motlier as well as the sister 
feomed to him now ‘like a 


as she was hand- 


- been 


some. 2 @ candid, ingonuous 
disposition; and a kind heart, and, having been 
ween left: apc cayr ration yo aad years, had ac- 
quired ‘ ce no age ge Aa taste, 
and of tozether 
with yof personal vanity that 
made -maid and @ problem 
te th of fashion of her own age, 

absolute eccentric. Bat it 
istins we thw reador acquainted with the 


otting Anthony, which that 


Ferrer vn ttered himself were rapidly 
tore is. not aufroquently a dosire apparont 


amouy wealthy commoners to attain soine titular dis- 
tiuction which will secure to-them a social status, 
especially iu countries where such honours arc a 
passport to higher circles. Though Anthony 
sought no title for himself, being contented with 
the barony purchased for his younger brother and 
partner, he obtained letters of patont (upon pur- 
chasing certain lands and paying the crown feces) 
constituting his daughter Countess of Altstadt, and 
it was on this rank and territorial title that Rachel 
Goldstein took her position and precedence in 
Parisian society. These few preliminaries neces- 
sary to the understanding of the schemes of the 
plotting Anthony having been made clear, we now 
proceed to the plans themselves. 
Had Anthony Goldstein. sed peace of mind 
while this wondrous tide of wealth flowed. in which 
him the admiration and talk of the valgar 
and the envy of the rich? Far from it. The 
“ still small voice of conscience” never ceased to 
whisper in his ear that his success was.a hollow 
temptation of the fiend, who now 

Is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor, 
and that the Nemesis of retribution stood ever 
ready to expose his crimes and huri him, here and 
hereafter, into the gulf of disgrace, ruin and 
punishment. So strongly did this work on him that 
he resolved, while still hagging his iN-gotten wealth, 
to take hostages from fortune. Here was his only 
daughter, and if he could bring about a marriage 
between her and the young Stephen would not the 
treacherous fraud by which he had founded his for- 
tunes be condoned and restitution made to the heir 
of the murdered Zamose? And then had not he 
just been gladdened by the extraordinary discovery 
that not only did his younger brother, the Baron 
Braunberg, admire the pretty Clotilde, whom. tiie 
wily Anthony had continued to throw into his 
society, -but he had actually that morning, on the 
announcement of a grand ¢ivic féte at the Hotel de 
Ville, declared his intention of procuring admission 
for himself, the Countess d’Andemar and 
charming daughter ? 

Anthony was therefore in great good humour, 
and the readiness with which he gave a half-holi- 
day for the followmg Monday to a deputation of 
clerks who waited upon him, pleading that “ all the 
world” would be at the grand review by the em- 
peror and empress, at the subsequent march-out of 
the “Army of the Kast,” then under orders for 
Gallipoli and the Dardanelles, and finally at the illu- 
mination of Paris at night, quite surprised and de- 
lighted the whole corps of commis who drove quill 
or steel pen in the employ of Braunberg Goldstein 
Fréros et Cie. 

Tae clerks sent on their way rejoicing, a porter 
in livery entered. 

He was the bearer of a bag of white leather 
with a brass lock. It contained tho forcign and 
ship letters directed to Goldstein Freres, together 
with those from Hamburg, Franktort, Merlin, 





‘The world has indeed gotie *prosperously with 


Vienna, St. Petersburg and its other branches. 
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Anthony seated himself and began. their perusal. 
One after anothér he marked and wank them for 
answer by the confidential clerks of the separate 
éepartment'to ‘which each belonged. 

He had’ gore on ‘thtis for some half an hour 
when a yellow-looking packet of coarse paper, bear- 
ing a superseription’ in’ 2 hand twas but tvo 
familiar arrested ‘his attention, He broke the seal 

-and read as follows : 
“Blue Ridge Gop. - 
‘Yarra Yara River 
854. 


sc May, 1 

‘ Goop Unci® ANTHONY; ; 

“When we last parted I had intended riever 
abein to: risk your’ refusal to supply my “wants. 
Thrice have I posted from Yarra Yarra Rivera letter 
to you, giving youa statement of how misery has! 
dogged my! stops,in this far-distant land. © Even’ 
here the wealth of Goldstein is a topic of bar-room 
talk. Yet I am destitute and desperate,.and itis 
‘avi peslesinarebite you hold a hungry wolf:by the, 
toot : 


** It is indeed, however, pleasant to think, though 
that. will not: filltherempty purse or stay the ‘eraving 
stomach, how: the little, Benjamin,, my ‘pretty 
nephew, hath bloomed into a baron—Baron Braun- 
berg — Heaven save the mark!. while I; his ac- 
complished, uncle, live like, a dog in the streets. 
Only think, good Anthony, how it must comfort you 
to find that. young Benjamin’s “mess” is greater 
évén than that of his eldér brother.. As 
Benjamin does not inquire after his uncle’s health 
his uncle proposes tosurprise him by au early visit. 
This by thé way. ; : 

“ After a Jong’ tatn “at bullock-driving, I sank 
lowér, and ftiy ‘latest’ calling has been & six 


months’ turn at setting up ‘pins and scoring, in the: 


alleys of the beer and Bourbon whisky saloons. 


What think: you of that,” my’ millionaire uncle, , 
for the offspring ofa Goldstein and the beir of a, 


Zamosc ? .; 

“ However, Jet’ that pass and call to your remem- 
trance a certain night when acertain person was 
assisted over'a cliff in a solitary spot, whereby one 
Anthony Goldstein obtained much money, many 
jewels and more land. Now, mark me, unless‘by 
the 4th day of July a thousand: pounds are placed 
in the bank here to thecredit of Leopold Goldstein 
and I am duly advised of the same poste restante‘ as 
above, you may on ‘with certainty on a visit, 
in Parisior Hamburg, from your affectionate nephew 

* LEOPOLD GOLDSTEIN, 

“ To Anthony, Goldstein, } 

* Banker, Hamburg, Surope.’’ 

From the bottom of his soul the,, millionaire 
groaned. 

“Shall I never bo rid of this wretched perse- 
cution? The desperado must. be prevented from 
coming here at. any cost. .Yet how? I cannottrust 
any agent in Austral ato communicate with this 
villain, lest he shoulda betray my horrid secret, 
which the unscrupulous wretch would not, hesitate 
to do if he could thereby extort more money, 1 will 
send the sum ho asks—nay, I will double it—in the 
hope that his‘furidus debauchery will sooner end his 
odious existence,” 

With this resolve ‘Anthony carefully placed ‘the 
letter in a desk, having first ‘torn off the date-and 
signature as’ a preckution. 

Mcantime*events sped on rapidly. “The baron 
proposed for the hand of Clotilde, and the countess 
mag well nigh boside herself with joy. The “excel: 
lent Anthony,” .as the countess delighted’ to cull 
bim, bad supplemented that expensive ‘Iady’s 
moderate private fortune by such a/handsomé allow: 
nce and such liberal presents that young Stephen, 
who had. never altogetlicr liked that peculiar per. 
sonage, was borcd to death with his mothor's 

raises of a man who was his: aversion, ‘True’that 

e young man could assign«no: other reason 
for hig. prejudice than that of the Oxford fresh- 


man 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fells; 
he reason why I cauvot tell; 
3ct this. I know fw] well 
I do not like-you, Doctor Felf. 

Facts, however, were about, to, be. developed 
which renuered the young man’s aversion.more in- 
teliigible. ‘ od 

This dislike, however, by no means founda 
counterpart in regard to the Countess Rachel von 
Alstadt. Anthdny ‘had ‘conttived a raco party and 
pewe at his seat near Chantilly, whereto he had 

nvited’ the Countess D'Andemar, her danghter, 

and’ especially thé’ ensigne de’ vaisseau. At this 
party Rachel aid‘ the honours’ with @ grace, case, 
and affobility that “won ‘al] hearts. 

Alteady'possts¢ed by her father with just'so much 
asthe chose ‘to: communicate’ of ‘the family affaits 
of» the’ Zamoees. and ‘of his® own connection 
with the House of’ Temesvar, the romarice and inis- 
fortunes of that noble family had deeply affected the 
sympathetic girk and when shesaw' and conversed 
with the, representative of so meh “yalour,’ pi- 
triotism ‘and misfortune wliat wonder, as’ pity is 


however, | 


1 





-_ — 





akin tolove,’’ if. pity soon strengthened into a:warmer 
and nobler sentiment. 

As Rachel, took no, pains,to. conceal this ‘in. her 
frank: conversation, with the Countess d’Andemar 
that matchmaking and splendour-loving damo 
was well nigh crazed;with joy, which found vent 
in endless speculations as to the dresses, the jewels, 
the trousseau, and the extravagant paraphernalia 
which would be indispensable to the celebration of 
an alliance between such noble blood on the side 
of the bridegroom and such untold wealth on the 
part of the bride. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

"THERE was a crowd around the little window of 
the post-office, from which the officials did not 
deliver general letters, all must ¢all for them at the 
post-office. Here a clamorous claimant for a letter 
‘swore in gutteral German, and another applicant 
inquired, in strong Hibernian accent, if there “* was 
iver a letter for Mister O’Brallaghan from his 
potter or swateheart, both livin’ at Kilmacol- 
mar?’ 

“Hold your tongue, you Irish nuisance. TI 
should think yon'vo. beeri'a dozen times asking for 
ithisrone: :* Brady Brallaghon, is‘ that it?” 

“ Bedad, that’s me, for certain——” 

And Thady; having séouved‘his epistle, moved off. 

4 rough-looking, haggard loafer presented him- 


self. i 

“A letter for Leopold Goldstein?” inquired he, 
with @ slight Germansaccent and a manner that be- 
spoke one who-had. not always: been the outcast he 
“ie. > SEEN 

f i corre ent’s rather re- 
miss, mister,” observed. the man, in‘a civil tone. 
“It’s about two months since, you first began pat- 
tng, thes question here.” 


pold, for he. it was, slunk back. There was,no | 


letter,. - 

A stout, thick-set man stepped to the front. 

“Any Hamburg letters ?”’ asked he, curtly. 

** Yes, several, Your name ?”’ , 

“Carlos Zamosc,”’ said the stranger, pronouncing 
the name with its trne accent. 

**I suppose,” rejoined the postmaster, “ this 
must be it,’ and the letter was handed over. 

‘Whoever had seen the countenance of that hag- 
gard°man, who the moment ‘before had listlessly 
watched the proceeditigs of the postmaster, When the 
name of Zatiosc fell upon his ear'might have fixed 
a fine facial study for the expression of ovetwhelm- 
ing astonishment. This, however; soot gave place 
to-one of eager curiosity, and as’ tho’H ungarian 
huutsman mado his’ way throug tie ‘press the 
ragged loafer rushed wildly after iim, as though ho 
fearedto Josesight of lis new-fontd friend: 

In ten minutes ‘the hearty and Honest. Karlovitz 
was scouted in a liquor-shop, when thefollowing’con- 
tinuation of a colloquy took place: ; 

“TI caunotidombt yeur truth,”? said Carlovitz, 
**so far as your knowledgo of the villageiof Aibin 
is. concerned, ‘amd your description of my hut is 
perfeet.. But why should you fly farther when you 
were beyond pursuit of, the imperial bloodhounds, 
and leaye Zibin atso.suspicious a time as. that of 
the murder of my.good master, whom,Heaven will 
assuredly avenge ?”’ Here the devout mountaineer 
made a sign of the cross, ‘‘That.is what I should 
like you to explain.”’ 

* Say youso?”’ intenjeeted Leopold. That explana- 
tion may be nearer than you at present conjecture. 
But it must, receive its proof-on European. ground, 
for there dwells the murderer.” © ~ 

Carlovitz started. 

“Por this have I liyed,’” said he. For this 
have I’ prayed to live. Prove me but this, show 
mé that my loved'lord died by foul play, and place 
the'‘murderer beforé me, and if hé escape me hh ask 
no’ forgivehess—no, not even of Heaven.” ~'  * 

“ Spoken like a’ brave fellow 2nd hotiest hunts- 
moan,’’ said Leopold, grasping his hand. “Would 
that Phad met you when, a wanderer and fngitive 
with a price upon my head, I Became, by chance, 
the witness of that fearfaldeed, which I ‘dared not 
toi denounee. Alas!” he added, hypocritically, 
“when one scos villany’s6 prosper and honesty so 
cast down ono-dlmost’ questions the justice of 
Heaven.” 

Do not talk: so;” said the pions mountaincer. 
“ Phe-triumph is but for a while, Frath will not'be 
bid, Inwillset on: foot inquiries that will find out 
all about these wealthy: villains who have robbed 
the good family I and my: ancestors have been 
bora. under and served from time -of which there | 
is no memory. -I, have ‘prospered here in my 
trading;; and earned good gold by my industry, and 
the last penny of .,it shall go in. searching out this 
foul dood and dragging its perpetrator to a felon’s 
death.’ wid snd Me 

“I .can tell you much, my honest friend,’’ said the 
younger man, ‘“‘ that you as yet know not. I too have 
wrongs to revenge on the rich villain, Anthony 
Goldstcin, He, a3 I could show, were Lin.Kurope, , 
was léft my: guardian. He was trusted by my 





father, of whom Iwill teit you more hereafter, with 
the payment oi my sustenance and an allowance for 
my support.as a gentleman. But I was wild, and, 
why should I concealit? I fell, like many young men, 
into company. I diced, and drank, and gambled, 
and when ruined.and compelled to fly my native 


place the cunning Anthony gave me a large sum of 


money to emigrate; and since then, though I am 
distinctly of his own blood and kin, he has left me, 
is you see, perish in misery and destitution. 
Will you not then help nie to bring down justice 
on the head of this miscreaut ? 

‘He is,'as I have said, of my kin, and my mother 
loved him much; nay, my father did the same for 
that mutter; seeing that he is a smooth and respect- 
able villain, who keeps the semblance of honesty so 
constantly before the world that it will be hard for 
poor folks like us to’obtain a hearing before tho tri- 
bunals, while, if we forewarn him of our intentions, 
such is the power of'gold'that womight find our- 
selyes) the victim of @ prosecution for conspiracy 
and a plot'to extort money by threats of a dreadful 
charge against a good and’worthy and whatis more, 
friend Karlowitz, a wealthy citizen—so wealthy 
that the ministers of the law, from the common 
policeman up through the attorney, the advocates, 
ay, and the bench itself, would press eaerly to serve 
him.and to crush the poor and needy wretches who 
would dare.(of course for the vile. purposes of ex- 
tortion) contrive, and commit perjury, thereby to 
blast the fair fame of. so great, so charitable, so 
honourable, so liberal, so uscful a man as the 
millionaire to whomeven princes and nobles are 
padehten for temporary and welcome accommoda- 

ion. 

Poor Karlovitz fell into a brown study. He had 
not a very clear notion of the task he had set him- 
self, yet he néver for an instant swerved in his 
determination. 

After a pause Leopold continued : 

“ Did’ you know, honest Karlovitz, the Countess 
Zamose and hor children ?” 

“T did. The heir, young Stephen, first bent a 
bow of my making, and first rode a mountain garry 
of my breaking. But what of this? Tho Countess 
fled from Zamose, as I heard, and went home to her 
friends in l’rance.”’ 

“True; but she was belied and deceived by the 
scoundrel’Goldstein, He prepared the means for 
her flight, lie induced her to leave Hungary on the 
prétence that doath had overtaken the unhappy 
count—that death which he had already contrived 
and thus ‘ discountedy as he would have called it, 
by a few days.” 

Karlovita felt his hair creep on his head with 
horror, 

* Yes, from the castle he hastened to the moun- 
dains,iand the hunter's hut you know so weil, and 
there ~my blood freezes as | recall that fearful scene 
—while jis unsuspecting victim walked in dvep con- 
verse with his. betrayer on the narrow path that 
borders the Chamois Leap, one sudden thurst threw 
the brave soldier sheer o’er the precipice into the 
yawning chasm below.’’ 

“And you saw this?’ asked the awe-struck 
hunter. 

“] did.” 

“*Tis false!’ exclaimed Karlovitz. “Thou 
knowest more or Jess than thou darest to tell me. I 
saw the mangled corse of my brave lord. His 
breast bore the sharp gash by which the weapon of 
the assassin had entered and pierced that noble 
heart. Tellme, I say,” and Karlovitz rose in wrath 
from his seat, ‘‘ tell me how——”’ 

“Why, thotr’t mad, good friend. Have I not 
told theo that I witnessed the scene from afar, and 
that it was only by the outline of two figures (whom 
T knew well) against a moonlit sky, fitfully obscured 
by clouds, that’ I° bebeld the fall? The fact you 
now impart merely proves to me that the’coldblooded 
villain had armed himself with some deadly weapon, 
doubtless fearing that his uhaided bodily strength 
might fail at the erisis’: "Tis now clear that a sud- 
den stab lent fatality'to that thrust.” 

Karlovitz’s doubts weré as suddenly appeased as 
they had been. awakoned. Nothing appeared to 
him more satisfactory than this solution. 

He hastened to: apologize to bis newly found 
guest. More spirits were then calied for and con- 
sumed almost in silence. 


(To be continued.) 








A TELEGRAM from. Copenhagen states that Hans 
Christian Andersen, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday,,on the 2nd ult., received from the king 


| the Cross of Commander of the Danuebrog Order, 


Deputations had sixived from various parts to pre- 
sent him their.congratulations. A splendid edition 
of ono of his works was also published in fifteen  dif- 
ferent languages in celebrativn of the event. 
SuppeN CuANGE OF AI8,—The popular and 
almost universal notion that it is dangerous to go 
out. from # warm room into cold air arises from the 
misapprehension and fallacy of confusing such tranc 
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tion with the leaving a heated room, where fatigue 
and perspiration have been induced with insuffici- 
ency of warm clothing, aad in that state encounter- 
ing the chill of a cold draught, or of a very low 
temperature. That, however, it will be observed, is 
altogether a different affair, and a very insufficient 
ground for the most reprehensible myth which has 
been fabricated from it—namely, that the delicate 
and young can be hardened by exposure to the cold, 
The frequent vicissitudes of the English climate are 
undeniable features in its meteorology; but Dr. 
Mann’s own experience, gained in a large degree in 
what is popularly termed a more genial and a less 
changeable climate, has left him with a strong con- 
viction that even in Haugland quite as much is gained 
as lost, if the matter is understood rightly and such 
expedients as our civilized facilities enable us to 
apply are brought into play. 


THE HEIR OF INGLESIDE. 


_—_->—_— 
CHAPTER VL 

For a time Horace Moore found it difficult to hold 
his thoughts down to the work of a calm analysis of 
the subject-matter comprehended in the scope of the 
suspicions which had presented themselves, or which 
had been presented by Matt Bungo; but he came to 
it at length, and as reason began to work clearly 
he found possible solutions not difficult, 

On the day following his interview with Matt 
Sugg Witkill had the wheel from ten o'clock until 
meridian. While he stood there Horace went to the 
binnacle, and presently spoke of the ship’s course, 
at the same time looking the man straight in the eye, 
Witkill could not answer the look, His eyes fell, 
and he protended to be watching the card of the 
compass, which pretence was bungling and abortive. 

The mate stood there until he saw drops of per- 
spiration starting out upon the man’s brow and tem- 
pies, and then, with a commonplace remark concern- 
ing the wind and the course, he turned back to the 
taifrail. And he said to himself when he was alone ; 

“ Of all the men in this ship that man alone can- 
not look me in the eye. Other men are as wicked 
as he, but they do not wince when I look at them. 
It is the evil in his heart which bas me for its object 
that produces this result, The thing is as plain as 
the shadow of the sun, Matt is right, That mau 
means me ill,” 

And beyond this his thoughts ran something after 
this fashion : 

“I certainly have every reason to believe that 
Walter Hargrave made a will in my favour, prompted 
thereto by his own love and good-will. Edith 
Somerby is sure the will was destroyed by Lyon's 
connivance, It may be that the will is still in exis- 
tence, or that proofs of its destruction are wanting. 
If such is the case, Lyon Hargrave sees in me a 
possible barrier to his coveted fortune, Oh! if I 
could only see through the mystery! But I can 
suspect this villanous-looking emissary—and I do 
suspect him. Time may reveal it. Heaven help 
me |” 

Timo passed on. The ship had crossed the equa- 
tor, and was approaching the southern tropic. One 
afternoon Captain Percy observed signs to the south- 
ward which did rot look to him fair. 

*T should hardly look for a squall in this place, 
and at this time,” he said to his first mate, “ but 
that certainly looks like it,” 

“T have known squalls here, sir,” returned Hux- 
ton; ‘‘and when they come they are apt to be short 
and sweet, I think I should prepare for it,” 

All bands were called, but all hands did not at 
once make their appearance. The watch below re- 
mained in the forecastle, and Mr. Huxton leaped 
down with a rope’s end iu his hand. He came upon 
the conclave there assembled unexpectedly, and 
heard words spoken that staggered him. 

“How!” he cried, with an oath, “have you got a 
game of that kind on foot? On deck to shorten sail, 
and after that we will look into this. Look to your- 
self, Phil Grover! Let me see a wink out of the 
way, and I’ll send a bullet through your brain! On 
deck! and I’ll call you aft when this other danger 
is provided for.” 

‘The men went on deck, though more than one of 
them gave signs that he would have throttled the 
mate had he dared; but Charles Huxton was not 
@ man to be openly as:aulted, especially when he was 
armed and forewarned. 

It was now near sundown, and white caps of foam 
could be seen in the distance. The ship was put 
with her stern in that direction, and her sail stripped 
off as fast as possible. The lofty sails had been 
taken in, the topsail yards lowered, and the sails 
clewed ap, and the courses were being taken in, 
when the squail struck. 

It was a terrific shock, and bencath the mighty 
stroke the ship almost went under ; but she struggled 











up, and by heroic exertion only one sail was lost. 
The spanker had not been loosed from its outhaul 
when the tornado came, and the sail was rent from 
throat to clew-cringle, and then blown into ribbons. 

Mr, Huxton stood by the starboard brace-bumkin 
when the squall struck, and through the blinding 
sheet of spray that was dashed high and far over the 
ship he saw the wreck of the spanker, and he also 
saw that the heavy boom was loose. 

“Look out forthe boom!” hecried. “Jamp to the 
sheets, and secure it amidships. Crotc the spanker- 
boom for your lives!” 

They were the last words ever heard from the lips 
of Charles Huxton. Onthe next moment was heard 
the cry 

“ A man overboard!” 

This was repeated from p to forecastle. 
Captain Percy had stood at the wheel, and had seen 
his mate by the quarter-rail, and heard his order for 
securing the spanker-boom; but in the fury of the 
dashing spray he had not seen plainly. 

“Who has gone?” he cried, springing to the rail 
and grasping it for support. 

“JT think it’s Mr. Huxton, sir,” said Philip Grover, 
<n stood near, with the spanuker sheet in his 
hand, 

“S.lence, fore and aft !” thundered the captain 
through his trumpet. “ Cut away thelife-buoys! Stand 
by to lower the boats!” 

Beyond this he could not give an immediate order, 
as the ship was then completely under water; but 
in a very few moments the squall had passed, and 


the shock was feltno more, It had come and gone. 


almost with the rapidity of lightning, and while the 
“ Speedwell” was settling down quietly upon the 
slightly ruffled waters. 

And now Captain Percy not only lowered away 
the boat from the stern-davits but he got out a 
cutter, and he divided a sufficient number of his crew, 
and sent them out upon the search. The passing 
ofjthe hurricane had not left a dangerous sea, and the 
boats put off with no fear on the part of their 
occupants, When his b oats had gone, under charge 
of Mr. Moore, Percy made sail, so bracing the yards 
that the shipcould not drift away from the spot where 
the officer had been lost, 

But all search proved vain, Muskets were dis- 
charged, rockets were sent up, and as the night 
shut in buoys were sent adrift with gleaming lights 
attached, Four long hours had passed, and the dark- 
ness had shut down like a pall. Not a sign of the 
lost man had been seen, not a sound had been heard. 

As a last »esource Captain Percy left bis ship in 
charge of his second mate, aud went bimself forth 
in the cutter, with bright torches flaming at bow 
and stern, but it availed not. At midnight, with 
heavy, achiug heart, Percy gave the order to fill 
away. A new spanker had been bent, aud save that 
one vacant place at the cabin bourd the passing 
tempest had left no trace. 

“Horace,” said John Percy, taking our hero’s 
hand, and addressing him as he might have ad- 
dressed a brother, “I must put the ship fo your 
hands for the next watch. You and [ are no longer 
on the same list, You are henceforth First Mate 
of the ‘Speedwell.’ Go up and set your watch, and 
if you can come back here doso, There is a heavy 
weight on my mind, The larboard watch is now 
yours. Come back if you find a man you can trust 
with the deck.” 

“Captain Percy! Do you suspect foul play in 
this?” 

“Yes, my boy—yes, Mr. Moore. As Heaven is 
above, Charles Huxton was not accidentally knocked 
overboard. I saw him but a moment before, and I 
know that the spanker-boom never reached him. 
But no more now. Go on deck. The larboard 
watch is the mid-watch, and I give it to you. See 
everything as it should be, and then come back. 
Oh! Charles and I have been mates for years. He 
was @ true man, with atrue heart. There is mis- 
chief afloat. I will be up when you come down,” 

Horace Movre went on deck, where he found the 
sbip on her course under charge of Mr. Lander; and 
he heard murmurings from a few that the watch had 
not been relieved. 

“ Easy, my men,” he said, pleasantly. “ The cap- 
tain is under @ cloud. I will take the larboard 
watch, and for the present | must take one man 
from the other watch to assist me, and then the 
starboard watch may go below. I would like Sugg 
Witkill to come into the watch with me, That is 
the only change that will be necessary.” 

Sugg Witkill was confounded at this. What to 
make of it he did not know. Could Horace Moore 
have really and truly taken such a fancy to him? 
But, lay the land asit might, he could not accept. 
He stammered and stuttered, and finally asked that 
he might be allowed to remain with his old watch- 
mates, 


desire,” said our hero, with a show of earnest good 
feeling. “I want a good seaman to come with me 
into the new watch, and I knowthat you, Witkill, are 
such. Can you recommend to me a man suchas I 
want ?” 

Never was & man morecompletely taken aback 
than was Sngg Witkill at. that moment. The 
ee that the mate was trifling did not enter his 
mind, 

“Select me a good man from your watch, Witkill, 
and I will take him,” pursued Moore, seving 
plainly that the rascal. was unsuspicious of the 


ruse, 

Now it so happencd that Matt Bungo stood by 
Witkill’s side, and with a nudge he whispered : 

“ Plague take it, Sugg, Pll go. /Tell him so.” 

And Witkill, as innocently as could be, recom- 
mended Matt Bungo to the mate as the man whom ho 
should take. 

**Bungo, will you come into the larbaord watch 
with me?” asked Moore, 

* Yos, sir, if you wish it.” 

“ He’sa man, sir,” said Witkill, begianing 
tee: more like himself, “and I think you'll like 

m. 

Matt Bungo was transferred to the larbaord watch 
and very soon thereafter the starboard watch wag 
allowed to go below. 

“Mr. Moore, did you really want Sugg in your 
watch ?” asked Matt. 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because you did it so natural-like, and so easy, 
that I almost took you to be in earnest.” 

“Well, Matt, I have got now just what I wanted- 
Matt Bungo was my mark,” 

“Thank yon, sir, 

* And now, Matt, I want you to take the deck for 
a little while. I must go below and speak with the 
captain.” 

“Dil keep all safe and trim, sir.” 

Horace had reached the cabin door when a touch 
upon the shoulder caused him to) stop and turn. 
It was Matt, who had followed him from the gang- 
way. 

‘* Mr, Moore, you said you were going to see the 
captain. Do you know what le wants of you?” 

cy I can ” 

The rough seaman stood for a moment irresolute ; 
po he laid his band upon the mate’s shoulder and 
said: 

“‘ Horace Moore, the time has gone by for secrets 
between you and me, If Captain Percy asks you 
how Mr, Huxton came to fall overboard you cau tel) 
him he was pushed,” : 

“Matt!” : 

“It's just as I say, sir.” 

* Matt. Bungo, do you know that Mr. Huxton was 
purposely knocked overboard ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“T couldn't .xactly swear to that, sir; but I can 
tell you why he was sent over so soon. When all 
hands were called to take in sail you may remember 
that the watch below.didn’t move in a hurry, and 
that Huxton went into the foreca-tle to call ‘em. 
He sprang down the ladder at a bound,and was 
just in time to hear a speech that surprised him. 

t was a speech of mutiny, sir; aud he was foolish 
enough to let himself out.. Only for that you 
wouldn’t be standing his watch now.’* 

Horace saw that the man was earaeit and sincere, 
and the situation flashed upon him—flashed upoo 
him with a force that for the moment founded 
him, In this light he could now understand many 
things that had before puzzled him. Mutterings, 
and whisperings, and mysterious gl aoces and nods, 
which had been observed for some days back, could 
under this flash be accounted for. As soon as he 
could command himself he took the sailor’s hand: 
“Matt, answer me this. Is Sugg Witkill the 
leader ?” 

: No, sir, not the leader; but he comes next to 


“Ts it Philip Grover?” 

Matt hesitated. He cast his eyes quickly around 
to be sure he was not overheard by another, aud 
then whispered : 

“ Leave it in my hands for the present, sir. It'll 
soon come to a head, and [ shall know the whole 
thing. Iam trusted, sir, I had never thought till 
this trial came that a bad name could bless any- 
body; but my bad name has proved a blessing to 
mein this! Because I have been a bad man these 
bad men trust me, and they really believe that I 
am with them heart andhand. Sugg Witkill doesn’t 
suspect me of a single white feather, He thinks 
Iam black all through, ‘There is mutiny, sir, and 
as soon as the plans are laid you shail know them. 
You may trust me. Only, sir, be very careful that 
you don't expose yourself. And don’t let the cap- 





it 





“I will not urge you against your express 





tain do it either, Don’t, by word or look, let a man 
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on board this ship have reason to fancy that. you 
Suspect azything ont of the way.” 

“You may: trust me for that, Matt; and I will 
vouch for Unptain Percy, But, tell me, how many 
of the crew are implicated in this?” 

“ More than you would believe, sir. I shall know 
all in a day or two, and be sure you, shall have the 
information as soon as it is eettled, ‘There—we'd 
better not talk any more now.  There’s danger in 
both watches. Trust to mg, sir.” 

“Bless you, Matt! I. trust you fully. Look to 
the deck while I am gone.” 

Horace found Captain Percy sitting at the table 
with an open chart before him, ud, having made suré 
Soot they were alone, he took a seat on the opposite 
side, 

“ With whom have you left the deck, Mr. Moore ?” 

“ With Matt Bungo.” 

Percy started, and presently reached over and 
faid his hand upon that of his mate. 

** Horace, you must not trust that man.” 

Our hero didnot evince nor affect any surprise, 
He simply asked : 

“ Why not trust him ?” 

“Tle isa bad man,” said Percy, with bitter emphasis. 
“He is one of the very worst, if 1 can believemy 
eyes. Hush!” 

The captain rose and went to the door of the 
bulkhead, and, having satisfied himself that no 
eavesdroppers were near, he resumed his seat. 
me Horace Moore, there is mutiny on board this 

ip! 

The mate did not express any surprise. Calmly 
returning his commander’s look, he answered: 

“I wish I could not believe it; but the evidence 
is strong. You spoke, sir, as thodgh you sus- 
pected foul playin the loss of Mr. Huxton. Can 
you _ me what reason you have for such bsuspi- 
cion 

“TI have this reason,” returned the chief, with 
knitted brow and blazing eye. “ Leaw Charles Huxton 
standing by the rail. When he gave the order for 
securing the spanker-boom I was ‘looking at him, 
Just then # shred of the streaming spauker snapped in 
my face, and for the moment blinded me. In a moment 
more Huxton was gone, No piece of rigging was 
flying near him. He must have been fairly ited 
over the rail.” 

‘Have you any thought who did it, sir?” 

“Yes. I think Philip Grover did it. He was the 
one who gave the alarm.” 

“Captain Percy, in one direction your suspicions 
bead you falsely. Matt Bungo is a true friend to both 
you and me, and we must trust him implicitly in this 
emergency.” 

“ Horace, what intelligence have you ?” 

“That which I have gained sinco I left you last, 
Listen, sir.” 

And thereupon the mate told to his chief all he 
had learned from Bungo. 

“ Matt associates with them, sir, and they believe 
him to be one of their best men. Grover is evi- 
dently at the head of the mutiny, and Witkill comes 
next, How many are pledged I do not know, but 
I know that we shall Lave ugly men to deal with.” 

Captain Percy was no coward, but his cheeks 
blanched and his lip quivered as he listened to his 
mate’s story. He knew very well that his crew 
was composed of men in whom the dangerous ele- 
ment predominated. In fact, when he came to re- 
flect upon the matter, and‘call the men to mind, 
ene by one, he knew not any whom he could fully 
trust. There were many who could never have 
headed a murderous mutiny, but he could think of 
only one or two who wtald be likely to stand out 
free and clear of the mutinous influence. 

“I acknowledge,” he said, “that I have mis. 
judged Matt Buogo. We will trust him, When 
we know the villains’ plans we can take measures 
to thwart them. It is very likely known by them 
that we have a large sum of money on board, and 
they also know that most of our cargo could be 
readily sold or bartered at any African port. They 
intend, most likely, to rise before we reach Cape 
Town.” 

Met will not give them a long time, sir.” 


* believe, captain, that we shall circumvent 
em. 

“If we can know their plans beforehand.” 

“T'll stake my life upon Matt Bungo’s truth. 
When he knows wo shall know; and in the mean- 
time let you and me keep our own secret. We can 
work better 80.” " 

“You are right, Horace. We will not let even 
our suspicions be known. Do you keep your coun- 
tenance, and I will keep mine. And let us not 
borrow unnecessary trouble, know we have a 
dangerous crew, but, forewarned, we will be a 
@atch for them. And now let us close this con- 





denenese You must not be too long absent from the 
deck. 

After a farther word of caution Horace returned to 
his: post, but did not seek Matt, 

On the following day the crew were mustered upon 
the quarter-deck, when Horace Moore was announced 
as first mate, William Lander to be second mate, and 
Tom Martin to be third mate—to be respected and 
obeyed accordingly. 

The night of that day shut in dark and suitry, 
and when, at eight o’clock, Percy and Moore came 
to com notes they had. discovered much, 
They had seen signs which were not to be mis- 
taken. 

“* Moore,” said the captain, holding his mate’s hand 
as he spoked, ‘this mutiny is thoroughly cut and 
dried, and I tell you nearly every man is implicated. 
Have an eye about you, sir. I shall not sleep to-night, 
You will see Bungo on deck ?” 

“Yes, and there goes eight bolls. I will look 
sharp, sir.” 

It was Moore’s watch from eight until midnight. 
He had seen the men at their stations and was 
standing by the binnacle when a piece of rope-yarn 
struck his face, He looked around and saw by the 
mizzen rigging a man, who seemed to be beckoning 
to him, 

“ Ab, is it you, Matt?” 

“Yes, sir. Hush! Come aft tothe taffrail. We 
mustn’t be seen.” 

The man spoke breathlessly, as though under 
strong excitement, and the mate felt his own heart 
throb painfully as he led the way to a spot where he 
might meet strange friend in safety, 


CHAPTER VII. 

*' Now, Matt, what is it?” 

“ Hush ! Let us be sure-we aro not observed.” 

“ You may speak freely, Matt, but softly.” 

“Then, sir,” said the. seaman, in a breathless, 
painfully constrained ‘voice, ‘‘ tho mutineers have 
planned to rise this very night! Itis to be done— 
the blow is to be struack—whon the mid-watch is 
called. All hands will then, be on deck, and at a 
signal from Grover his party will spring together 
at the mainmast, and every man will be armed. 
Fall three-quarters of the crew are in the com 
Of course their next movement will be simple. ‘hey 
anticipate little effective opposition.” 

“ Phil Grover is the recognized.leader, is he ?” 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Who is next ?” ~ 

“Sugg Witkill.” 

Horace. Moore was thoroughly alarmed, but not 
unduly excited. In his alarm there was no weak- 
ness. He reflected for a few moments, and then 
asked: 

“Can you tell mo how many of the crew are en- 
gaged with eager, willing spirit in this work—that 
is, how many would be willing to be recognized as 
leaders 2” 

“ Not more than eight, sir,” 

* Can you give me their names ?” 

“T think 1 can, sir. You'll find them on this bit 
of paper, put down just as I think they stand. 
They’ve got mo third on their list, and I am to take 
the wheel the moment the signal is giveu, and if I 
ie Aon there not of us i.am to knock him on the 
head. 

*“ And the oflicers—what do they plan todo with 
us? 

** You should know, sir. Look at the characters 
of the mutineers. Surely they would think of but 
one thing to do with you,” 

“'~hey would murder us ?” 

© Yes, sir.” 

* And what then? What do they plan to do with 
the ship?” 

“ That is not fully determined, sir. All agree that 
they will run to the northward, and it is also agreed 
that the cargo shall be disposed of on the coast. 
Grover and Witkill are in favour of making direct 
for the Slave Coast, and there trading off the cargo 
for slaves, keeping the money which they know is on 
board. They will then repaint and disguise the ship 
and make sail for Cuba,” 

The mate Jaid his hands upon the taffrail and 
leaned his head upon them, and thus he remained for 
afull minute. When he looked up Bungo ssid : 

“It is just exactly as { have told you, sir, and now 
you may put me to any work you choose and I will 
do my best. But, sir, it will be o hard pull. 
Numbers are greatly against us. In fact, I don’t 
know of more than ten men, all told—and that in- 
cludes every officer—who could be depended upon, 
and two or three of those will be invited to join the 
mutineers when the time comes.” 

“How is Tom Martin?” 

* He ia true blue, sir. Heis marked out to be shot 
down with you andthe captain. And now, Mr. 





Moore, can you think of some way of working to 





ee 


windward of the villains? It must be done, or all is 
lost. If you let eight bells strike again on board this 
ship without running those rascals unexpectedly by 
the board, you'll never see the rising of another sun,’ 

“Where is Grover?” asked tho mate, after ¢ 

use. 

* Ho is forward, sir, in chargo of the forecastle.’ 

Another pause, and then Moore said : 

“T must go into the cabin and see the captain 
Will you be at hand when I return 2?” 

“T will, sir,” 

“Have you pistols, Matt 2” 

“T have one.” 

“J will bring you more, Keep your eyes and ears 
open while I am gone.” 

‘ Never fear, sir.” 

Two bells (nine o’clock) were struck as the mate 
left the deck. He entered the cabin, and found the 
captain and supercargo, Dwinal, sitting at the table, 
the former with a chart open before him. Lander 
was asleep in his berth. Tho moment Porcy looked 
up and caught the expression upon the face of his 
first officer he knew there was calamity at hand, 
Moore stepped very lightly across the floor, and when 
he reached the table he sat down, Both tho captain 
and the supercargo looked at him anxiously, waiting 
for him to speak. Dwinal had been warned of the 
approaching danger, so ho was not to be taken 
entirely by surprise. 

“Captain Peroy,” said the mate, in a whisper, 
“the hour is at hand! This very night, at the 
calling of the mid-watch, the mutineers have 
planned to strike.” 

“Stop,” interposed Percy. “Let us have Landes 


here, He has a strong arm and a true heart, even 


though his wit is not brilliant.” 

The secoud mate was called, 2nd when he had 
taken his seat at the board Mr. Moore gave in detail! 
the information he had received from Bungo. 

Those who have spent long months on shipboard, 
with only the trackless ocean for a surrounding, may 
beable to understand something of the situation of 
the officers of the “Speedwell” in this dire emer- 
gency. Mutiny at sea is a vory different thing from 
mutiny on land. Let the danger be never so appal- 
ling, and the odds never so great, there can be ne 
backing away—no flight from the impending blow 
The walls of the most massive prison are not so im- 

ble as are those walls of endless waters that 
shut in the victims of a ship’s mutiny. Those were 
brave men who sat at the cabin table, but we cannot 
wonder that their cheeks blauched for the moment 
under the weight of Moore’s revelation, Captain 
Percy was the first to break tho silence. 

‘+ Let me see the paper which Bungo gave you.” 

Mr. Moore passed over the paper—a scrap from the 
blank leaf of an old book—on which cight names had 
been written with a pencil, The captain examined it 
critically, giving particular attention to each name. 

“ Phil Grover and Sugg Witkill,”” he finally said, 
“are known to us. Grover has beon restive and 
malevolent from the first, and Witkill is a villain 
double-dyed. And Piper, the carpenter, is a bold, 
bad man. Ido not think he would have had the 
brain to plan a mutiny, but he can make a good and 
effective helper. McFarlain and John Townley are 
scamps, and have probably helped in the plotting. 
And Dick Smith might plot upon a pinch. ‘Chen we 
have Black Sam and Basil Giroux, two unadul- 
terated villains, with just brain cnough to follow the 
lead of others. It isa wicked and dangerous com- 
bination.” 

‘+ And Lunderstand that there are sixteen others 
who will join the mutineers when the signal is 
given?” said Dwinal, gaspingly. 

“Yes,” answered Moore. 

“ And that leaves only ten of us to withstand four- 
and-twenty.” 

“We cannot absolutely depend upon more than 
six,” said Moore. “We four, with Tom Martin and 
Matt Bungo, are all we can safely swear by. Life is 
dear, andshouldthe mutineers gain possession of the 
deck I fear those few scamen who have not yet 
been approached would join them rather than suffer 
death. At this present moment six of us must seizo 
the threatened danger. What do you think of it, 
Captain Percy ?” 

Percy bowed his head upon his hand, and after a 
time he acknowledged that he know not what to 
think. 

“At all events,” said Lauder, doggedly, “ we 
will sell our lives as dearly as possible. We have 
lenty of fire-arms, and can make a litile stand, at 
east.” 

“You mean,” suggested Horace, “should they 
attack us?” 

“Yes.” 

Ah, that must not be, If we allow their signal 
to be given all the fire-arms in the ship cannot save 
us. We must circumveut them. Weare forewarned 
and let us make good the advantage.” 
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“Dut how?” asked the captain and the second- 
mate at a breath. 

Without answering Horaco Moore arose and paced 
several times acrossthe cabin. Atlength be stopped 
andstood by the table. His lip quivered, and there 
was a tremulousness in the hand which he laid upon 
the captain’s shoulder, but there was no fear in the 
sign. ‘The deep, fiery light that gleamed in his lustrous 
eyes would have told that. 

“Captain Percy,” ‘he. said, in a whisper, “let us 
get out the best of our fire-arms and carefully load 
them. We want at least a écore of heavy pistols, 
and as many of the smaller ones. Do you do this, 
and allow me to goon deck, I must not be too long 
absent. When you have them all prepared let Mr. 
Dwinal come and inform me.” 

“ What have you planned ?” asked the captain, 
excitedly. 

“ My plan is not very clear. I must go:on deck 
and think, We must contrive some way'to knock 
down a part of the enemy's hamper with a long 
shot. I have the shadowings of -a plan which may 
work te our advantage if you find nothing better. 
You will prepare the arms?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And let me know when itvisdone, Ha! there 
goes three bells! I hdave.been from my post half 
an hour.” 

The “Speedwell ” had crossed.the southern tropic 
and had entered upom the latitude of the north- 
westerly currents of,.wind, so that she was now 
standing on her course with the wiud abaft the: 
beam, 

When Horace Moore reached the deck he found 
all apparently as, lhe bad: left it, ‘There was no 
moon, but the stars were sliining, and the night,was 
fair. The breeze was moderate, and the ship»was 
sailing with topgallant-sails set above ‘full topsails. 
He found Martin, the newly made mate, at the bin- 
nacle, and with a touch upon the shoulderhe called 
him aside to the quarter-rai], where he unfolded to 
him the situation. ‘Tom had «suspected the meeting; 
but had known nothing of the appointed time. It 
is not strange that he quivered a little when he had 
heard, 

‘* What will we do?’ he asked, 

“Are you prepared to stand by the ship?” re- 
joined Horace. 

“To the last!” was the emphatic answer, 

‘Then I hope we may do much. Don’t leave the- 
quarier-deck again during the watch, but stand by 
to move as I shall direct.” 

Martin promised to be faithful and watchful, and 
after this Iloraee sought Mett Bungo, with whom 
he held a briei but comprehensive consultation, 

“Yon remember the names you gave me upon 
that paper?” said our hero, at the close. 

ity Yes.” 

“And if we have occasion to call away the boat 
will you do your best to see that those men go in 
it?” 

**T will, sir.” 

“Allright. Stand, by and be steady.” 

Shortly after this Dwinal came from the cabin and 
whispered to Horace that the arms were all prepared, 
and the mate followed him back, where he told to the 
captain the plan be hadiformed, 

**Good !” cried Percy, with a mew sparkle of the 
sye. ‘ Well thought of, Horace. By heavens! if 
you succeed in this we'll have them! We will stand 
by to appear when all handsvare.called,and we will 
have the arms at hand.” 

Horace Moore returned to the deek, where for a 
time he paced.to and fro on the larboard side, the 
wind being upon that quarter, By.~and-by he called 
Matt Bungo, 

* Mat,” said he, as the man appeared, ‘‘ will you go 
and find Phil Grover, and send him aft? Don’t Jet 
avy one else hear the order if you can possibly avoid 
it,” 

“ T’ll be careful, sir.” 

Matt went forward as directed, and found Grover 
sitting upon the ferecastle companion hateh, and 
finding no one else within earshot he said : 

** Phil, Mr, Moore wants to,see you aft.” 

“ What does he want ?” inquired Grover, with an 
oath. 

“1 think t’s abOut giving you some sort of s better 
berth,” 

Another oath, long drawn out and very expressive, 
ond then: 

“ We'll take the berths for onrselves, Matt, before 
another sun comes up. But ]’ll.go and.see him.” 

The mutineer found the mate standing by the lee- 
rail, close by the brage-bumkin. 

“Mr. Moore, did you want me?” 

“ Ah, Grover—yes.” 

And the mate.stood.aside and motioned for the man 
to come nearer, 


“The captain and Thave been talking the matter 
over since Huxton was lost, and we have conclyded 
to give you « berth ‘more suited to your merits. -Do 
you think you can appreciate it, and hold on to it?” ' 
 T can tell you better after I’ know what it is.” 
There were insolence and ill-concealed triumph in 
the tone, 

* Thistt'is!” 

The mate had cautiously stepped a from the 
rail, andas he spoke he smote his fist with! 

like» velocity directly between Grover’s eyes, aud 
then, in an‘instant, with one hand upon the villain’s 
throat, and the other under” his legs, he threw him 
overboard. And then Moore started back and shouted 
atithetop of lis voice: 

** Man overboard! Man overboard! Call all hands! 
All hands!" 

Matt Bungo had been ready, and the moment he 
heard the alarm he rushed to the forecastle hatch 
and shouted for dear life. 
The ship was quickly brought to the wind, the 
courses clewed up, with the main-topsail aback, and 
by this time all hands were on deck, and Captain 
Perey had taken command. 

** Who is gone?” came from many of the crew. 
“Its Phil Grover,” answered Bungo. “ ITe was 
out on the lee-bumkin, taking a turn out of the main- 
brace. Come—come—let us who are his friends go 
in the boats, ‘We'll have’ him back. He can swim 
like a fish.” 

Meantime orderé had been given for lowering the 
boat, which was placed in charge of Pipér, the 
nter, The séa was not rough, and there was 
no difficulty in either lowering or manning. Sugg 
Witkill, eager to save hig mate, jumped into the 
boat with Piper, and overhauled the tackle as she 
was lowered, and when she had touched water the 
others.of her erew slid'down by the falls. - ’ 
Matt Bungo was. busy and eager, calling lustily 
forthe friends ofthe lost'man to save him, and thus, 
as the manning of the boat was left entirely-to liim, 
he managed to send down the seven marked men to’ 
go in quest of the eighth. Those in thé boat’ hat’ 
evidently thought he would go with them; bat as’ 
there were -only» six oars her crew was completé, 80 
she was uahooked and pulled away. ; 
* Lo his station, every man!” orderet! Captain Percy’ 
ag sd0n.as,the boat’ had put off. ‘ 
And as soon as the crew had dispersed from the 
\taffrail,-where many of them had-assembled to watch 
operations, the arms were brought out from’ the 
‘cabin and distributed to those for whom they were 
intended, 

Thus armed, and in possession of the after part of 
the quarter-deck, the little band stood firm. _A man 
not .yet implicated in the mutiny was atthe wheel, 
where he was allowed to remain, 

 Main-braces!” shouted the captain. “Stand by 
to fill away”: ‘ 

The..men forward wore ‘thunder-struck. “What 
did the captain mean? Was he going torun away 
from his own boat, manned by his own men in mid- 
ocean ? 

“Let goto windward! Brace up! Quick!” 
It-was ‘one of those emergencies where the men 
could notistop to think, They were used only to 
obeying, not to thinking. Of the pledged mutiueers 
their leaders were gone, 80 none were present to 
think effectively in that direction. 

The. yards'of the mainmast were braced to the 
wwind, the lower sails set, and the ship once more. put 
upon her course, befere the crew could fairly com- 
prehend what was being done. The men worked 
like machines moved by a master hand, and not one 
of them stopped to esk a question of the officers 
until the order to “belay all”? had been given. ' And 
even then they had no need tovask, ‘for Captain Percy 
ordered all hands to the forward part of the quarter- 
deck as-soon as the braces had been secured. Among 
the remaining mutinous ones there was no recog- 
nized leader—no man who had independently had 
a thooght on the subject. They had been but fol- 
lowers of the leading spirits—spirits no longer pre- 
sent.to guide them—and -when the order came for 
them oto Jay aft tothe quarter-deck they obeyed 
mechanically. Lanterns had been-hung upon either 

side, aud'by the’ light thereof the'men could fee that, 
the officers were armed and firm, 

Matt Buago was not with those at the poop. His 
pistol were:concealed,and he stood with'the men 
at the mainmast, ready to strike’in the proper place’ 
should‘ there be ‘need; but. preferring to tetain the 
confidencewnd good-will of ‘the crew if he could, as, 
not one 6f them could ‘have reason for suspecting 
him of having» betrayed the secret of the mutineers. 

Captain. Perey: advanced ‘a pace, with a cocked 
pistol in each hand, « 

“My men,” he said, with stern solemnity, “your 
cruel wickellness ‘ig kuowt to me. I ‘have known 





Grover obeyed iustinetively, and stood’ by Horace’s 
side leaning against thewail. 


for days that mutiny was brewing in this ship, and 
lL have kuown your leadérs, ‘Ihev ‘exposed them- 


ightning-| 


selves. The eight’ men who are gone from us I 
shall leave to the mércy of the waters. It would 
have been both ‘mw and suicide for me to have 
kept them here, I know that ‘they were your 
leaders, and I am willing to’ believe that ‘you who 
now stand beferé me were but ‘tools in their hands. 
Now mark me :"Those of Fe “who are ready and 
willing to return to your ,and will pledge me 
your faith forthe rest of the voyage, may step aft 
to the weather side of the’ quarter-deck ; and 1 pro- 
mise you thatil will forgive you forthe past. If 
there be any among you who afeot’ thus inclined, 
remain where you-are!” . a? | 

There was a deep and fatal significance in this 
last sentence.. Only five armed men ‘stood before 
them, but the stricken crew felt themselves com- 

etely) at their mercy, The men, in their haste, 

ad come upon deck without arms, and if there 
were anyramong them who had inclination to resist 
they knew not whom of their shipmates they could 
trust. ‘ - 

Matt Bango was, the first te move. Turning te 
his comrades, he said: 

“ It’s all up, mates, and Tj forione,am glad of ‘it. 
V’m.sorry for Phil. and, Sugg, and: theorest ; but ‘I'd 
rather ,have it so. than to have the red stain of 
murder on my hands. I'll do my duty--and when 
I say that I mean it, honests” 

And he went, over. upon. the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, 

And others followed him in, « line—followed until 
every man had léft the old spot by the mainmast, 
thus declaring that he. would be; true and: dutifal 


henceforth. And then Captain Porey seat the off- 


watch below and gave the deck up to his mate. | 
On the following morning Percy. observed that: not 
a. few of his-men were shy and dremulous, and he 


rightly j the cause, : ra 
or petit all hands were again mustered upop 


the quarter-deck. ; gas 
“My men,” said the captain, when they had as- 
sombled, “answer me truly. ; Don’t you feel better 


\this morning 4s you are than you. would have felt if 


you had been permitted to do, mutiny and: murder?” 
“The answer was not immediate, bat wlien it eame 


"Vit was sgontennons hearty,,.and unanimous.) They 


were glad to be as they ;were, and theit facesshowed 
(it. : 
‘* Now, my men,” said: Perey, with a beaming face, 
'“ to your stations, and let.us see if we candot.make a 
|prosperous voyage of it.” 

And from that time all went well... Matt Bango be- 
came Chiof among.the foremast-bands, and he Kept 
them in the right way... ..... ’ 

‘They did not suspect the double part he had played 
in the mutiny, but they regarded jim aga penitent 
snare with themselves, and were willing. to be Jed by 

im. 

Between Horace Moore and Matt Bungo a istrong, 
strange tie was formed. Our hero had,an' impression 
that the end of his friend’s service was,yet. to conte, 
but how or fn what direction he could, not imagine. 
Thete were mysterious signs in Bungo’s looks, and 
occasionally by accidept mysterious, words were 
dropped; but Horace was, willing to wait, trastiag 
‘that it would all. come out in, good time. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

Ar'Ingleside things moyed on through the winter 
quite evenly. Lyon Hargrave drank.e great deal of 
brandy, and had mach wapery. , 

Ordinarily, a young man, in like situation, with « 
million of property at command, and of convivial 
habits, would have squandered his. money, out not.so 
the host of Ingleside, He was an adept in,the art of 
gambling, and among those whe accepted his bospi+ 
tality were many. young gentlemen of means, who, 
under the ‘influence 6f rare, old .wines, and \often 
stronger liquors, played recklessly, and Jost heavily, 

A few of them ,suspected, at length, the true 
character of their host, and accepted bis.invitations 
no more; but the greater part of them thought him 
a“ glorious fellow,”, and paid dearly for their asso 
ciation, : bis di 

Toward the servants of the old place Lyon was 
careless and kind—kiud because, be had no reason-to 
be uvkind. ‘He had brought from ‘London a-yaléw'in 


‘|\the person of one Dick Bunker, who had.been' a 


marker of billiards, barkeeper in a concert-saleon, 
jockey on.the race-course, and an, accomplished dealer 
atfaro. This fellow was gentlemanly in his appear- 
ree smalt ; fave, oe siereotly proportioned, 
ressing exquisitely, and wearin iamonds, 

tjithpbdl at the Oppottaaity of the ya a which: the 
master of Ingleside offered him, and be sure jie; was 
not an idle 1 tee of the gameg of whieh 
jwere paves the great drawiag-room. |... 

Dick Bunker was accomplished in more, ways than 
‘ohe, Sut those who had leoked deepest, into. his 
character would rot have hesitated to assert,that his 
most brilliant’ dccOmplishments lav in the wav of 
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@illany. ‘Dick never drank to intoxication, but Lyon 
sometimes did, so the man was always at hand to 
care for the master in his helpless moods, and thus 
the other servants did not know the truth of the 
master's life. 

With the beginning of the New Year Lily Merton 
received a letter from Horace Moore. It had been 
brought home by a ship which the “ Speedwell” had 
met.at sea, and had been enclosed in a package to 
Mr. Alfred Dwinal. The package had been wet with 
sea-water, and the old merchant had enclosed the 
letter in a fresh envelope, which he superscribed and 
prepaid with his own hand. But for the soil and 
grime of the sea, and the fresh cop a of Mr, 
Dwinal, with the simple postmark, Lily might never 
have got that letter. 

The missive was tender an@ loving, and told of her 
hero’s adventures to the date of writing. One para- 
graph in it puzzled her, or at least exercised her 
curiosity toa great extent. It was as follows: 

* I have met with a strange friend since leaving 
you, and stranger things than his friendship are, I 
think, in store for me. At some time I may explain, 
but. at preseut there is mystery in the matter. The 
temptation to tattle is strong, but I. must restrain 
myself until I have made assurance doubly sure. 
Borrow no trouble, from this,darling. I am safe and 
well, and,as I have told you before, my situation is 
very pleasant, My guperiors find me equal to every 
requirement, and those below me have not refused 
me their respect and obedience,” 

Over this paragraph of the very lengthy letter 
Lily pondered Jong and anxiously. ‘What did it 
mean? She feared there was danger somewhere for 
her lover. But, in the end, she would only pray for 
him and await farther developments. She answered 
the letter, with an answer all love and devotion, and 
then'hid the precious missive away in her bosom. 

Lyon Hargrave was, through the winter, an occa- 
sional visitor at the attorney's. He had conceived a 
passion for Lily that was almost insane; and, since 
he bad gained Ingleside, his next desire of life was 
to gain the beautiful girl for his wife. But he was 
not blind in his passion, He knew that his court 
would be useless while Horace Moore was upon the 
stage. He knew of the letter which Lily had 
received from the sea. and he did not wanther to 
receive another, His thoughts upon this subject he 
spoke aloud to himself, as he paced to and fro in his 
library one Sabbath evening, after he had learned of 
the letter. Out of respect to his servants, and to 
his neighbours; and to bis position as a justice of 
the peace, he kept quict on the Sabbath.. 

Thus he soliloquized : 

“Sugg does not make quick work. Bnt why 
should I expect it? Le said himself he might wait 
fora foreign port—perliaps Caleutta. He was only 
pledged that Moore should not come back again. 
‘hero was nothing ‘said. about letters. Death and 
destruction: he will be writing continually until his 
breath is stopped. I must anticipate the taking-off. 
The game I play for now is not to he won off-hand, 
I must play my cards :carefully ; cut first.” 

On Monday morning Lyon Hargrave went down 
to the post-oflice. The postmaster was a shopkeeper 
inasmall way, Theincome of the office was very 
slight—scarcely more than enough to pay a man for 
the time consumed in assorting and delivering letters 
and papers, to say nothing of rent. “The man’s name 
was Hardy—a man advanced in years, and not over 
and above smart. In fact, there had ‘been many 
complaints concerning his slowness and bungling in 
the mattcr of distributing the mails. 

Lyon was fortunate-enough to find the postmaster 
in his shop without a customer. 

“Mr. Hardy,” she séaid, smiling, as he took a seat 
by the old box-stove, “I havea little matter of busi- 
ness which 1 think will work to your advantage, 
while, at the same time, it will yield satisfaction to 
me, I have a friend in Londons worthy young 
man, just graduated from college—who wishes to 
yoeene his studies a while longer by himself; and I 

ave thought that he could do this better if he had 
other healthful oceupation to take up e part of his 
time. “Will you tell me what is your yearly income 
from the post-office?” 

‘Just about fifty, pounds, sir. ‘That's what it was 
last year.’’ 

* Well—now see. “If you will take my young 
friend into the office, aud let him feel that ho has 
entire charge—let him, in fact, have entire charge — 
for I want him: to feel:tae responsibility, I will pay 
you fifty pounds a year rent. ‘1 do. this out of regard 
for my friend. He is a deserving youth—an orplian— 
in whom I have taken the. deepest interest. ‘I'he 
Department allows you to intrust the affairs,of your 
office to a clerk ?” 

“I'may have ‘one clerk,” answered Hardy, “ who 
must be sworn in, and for whose good faith I must 
be responsible,” 

“ As for the young man’s good faith,” said Lyon, 





smiling blandly, “I will be responsfble for it to any 
amount. What say you to my proposition—that is, 
if, after you have seen the young man, you shall like 
him?” 

“Really, Mr. Hargrave, your offer is a most 
liberal one—liberal to me, and liberal to your friend ; 
and if you make it in good yes I accept it po 
fully—that is, if, as you say, the man pleases 
a Gur office is not large, but ite Guties are as 
sacred as though its annual income were thousands 
instead of hundreds,” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hardy. Youshall seomy friend 
within a day or two, and if you conclude to accept 
him I will arrange the rest of the business es you 
may choose to have it.” 

Lyon had arisen, and turned towards the door, 
when he stopped and said, with one of his blandest 
smiles : 

“By the way, Mr. Hardy, I don’t care to have all 
my little charities known to the world, I am 
bothered enough as it is. If I choose to assiste 
worthy young man I don’t know as it is any business 
of the outer world. I would prefer that my name 
should not\be mentioned in connection with your 
appointment of a clerk,” 

“I can appreciate your feolings, Mr. Targrave,” 
returned the old man. with honest sincexity, “and L 
will respect them, Your name shallmot be men- 
tioned.” 

“Thank yon, sir.” 

And with this Lyon Hargrave departcd. 

(To be continued.) 


_ a 
SCIENCE. 


—_——— 

Tractna Paprrer.—A kind of tracing paper, 
which is transparent only ‘temporarily, is made by 
dissolving castor oil in absolute aleo 
ing the liquid to the paper with a sponge. ‘T 
alcohol speedily. evaporates, leaving the paper dry. | 
After the tracing is made the paper is immersed in 
absolute alcohol, which removes the oil, restoring 
the sheet to its original opacity. 

New Screw PROPELLER Bapenreewre Me, 
Griffiths has shown that in some ¢agesthere isa loss 
of 60.per cent. of engine power in the use of screws. 
He now proposes, as an improvement, the nse. of 
small screws, one at the bow and the other gtithe 
stem. The Admiralty have placed the “ Bruiser” 
steamer at Mr. Griffiths’ disposal for trial of the 
new plans, and the results, which may soon be ex- 
pected, will be studied with interest. 

RatTHER Conp.—A correspondent wrote from 
Bridge Creek, British Columbia, on February 19th: 
», Lhe thermometer at this place was frozen up, so 
we could not tell how cold it was. A bottle of good 
brandy and a bottle containing two pounds of mer- 
cury were put out as a test.on February 14, In the 
morning both were frozen solid. This cold snap 
has lasted for.more than two weeks, with no signs 
of mild weather. The mercury in the thermome- 
ter has been frozen tet night.”’ 

Parer as A PLANT PRoTEcTOR.—A gentleman 
residing in Guernsey writes to say that he has saved 
his crop of early potatoes under glass by spreading 
newspapers over them, while his neighbours lost 
theirs by the severe frost. He suggests that a con- 
venient. number of newspapers be pasted together, 
and the edges folded over strings, thus making a 
screen which, suspended over the newspapers spread 
loosely over the plants, would give the young 
shoots an excellent protection in the severest cold 
weather, and from the sun's rays in summer. 

Tug Eciirses oF 1875.—There are bnt two 
eclipses to appear during the present year, both of 
the sun. It is predicted ‘that the duration of 
totality of the one on the 15th of April will be 
greater than during any of the succeeding eclipses 
due in 1878, 1886, 1892, 1893, etc. Mr. Hind, by 
new calculations, finds that on Bentinck Island the 
period of total obscurity will last over 257 seconds. 
‘The central line will pass tothe north of Kaikal, on 
Camorta Island, in the Nicobar Archipelago, at 
which point the duration of totality will be ten 
seconds longer. 

Tue Krupp Breecu-Loapine Gun.—The Krupp 
breech-loading gun, having burst at the second 
round, lies in the “cemetery” of guns in front of 
the Royal Gun Factories, in the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, in company with some hundreds of guns 
of various descriptions which have either pre- 
maturely given way or been tested to destruction. 
Close by it are two of the guns constructed on the 
Woolwich system, and. muzzle-loaders, one having 
endured 2,268 and the other 2,208 rounds with the 
full charge of powder and the. 64-pounder projectile 
before bursting, a result which was in each case 
preceded, accordiny to the habit of wrought-iron 
ordnance, by ample signs of warning, while guns of 
steel and cast metal seldom give notice of weakness 
before they actually explode. ‘The Krupp gun has 
the breech piece snapped sharp off immediately in 
year of the breech-loading apparatus, while the 
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fragments of the wrought-iron gun are wrenche@ 
and distorted by great violence, and leave evidenc® 
of the obstinate resistance they have offered. The 
experimental gun which formed the model upon 
whieh the Woolwich guns have been designed is 
exhibited not at the ‘Cemetery ” but in the park 
of serviceable artillery at the Gun Factory. 

Best Crper.—M. Plouard, of Andelys, France, 
has invented a. méw cider, said to be very cheap and 
of exeéllemt flavour—the peculiarity of which is 
that @ large rtion of sugar beets is mixed with 
the apples before sing; 80 lbs. of beets aro 
mixed with 700 pe Mer apples, or about 11 lbs. to 
100 quarts. The beets and apples are pressed 

er, then saturated with water, left quiet ina 
cellar for twenty-four hours, and pressed anew. 
This is repeated times. Tho invenotr says ho 
makes 100 qnarts.of cider for 80 centimes, which 
semes rather questionable. 
TIRE ARCTIC ATMOSPHERE. 

M. Vixsanper, during one of the recent Swedish 
expeditions to the arctic regions, made extended in- 
vestigations into the electrical condition of the air 
there existing All of his observations agrce in 
showing the atmosphere conducts electricity at 


} temperatures relatively high, a circumstance to 


which may be attributed the absence of thunder and 
the presence of the: aurora borealis. It has been 
suggested:that this is due to the great humidity of 
the air in suehwegiona; but it is evident that the 
phenomenon mutst,.be-ascribed to other causes, since 
the samo temperatnreand.the samo degrer of hu- 
midity do not produce a like effect in lower lati- 
tudes. Atless temperatures, —4 deg. and —13 deg. 
Fah., and below, the air isolates better. 
Generally the arctic atmosphere appears to be posi- 
tivel ‘clocttified, andthe earth negatively. In se- 
instances the air was effectively electric of it- 
self, and this not duc to terrestrial induction. Dur- 
iods of the spring, at a time when the 
air relatively ‘well, both ground and air 
were with nogative electricity. This change 
of dleotrical state of the atmosphere was nota con- 
stant consequence of greater cold, but when the 
ve had been lowered for some time the air 
‘an evident tendency toward a negative con- 


dition. ; 
gseoms to'be@ natural connection between 
and the aurora. During the months of 
Pebruary the latter phenomenon ap- 
; was especially noticeable on the 
of the latter month. It then 
to reappear, however, on the 2nd of 


At the same time changes in the electricity of the 
air were observed, suggesting the theory that the 
negative electricity, deprived of the possibility of 
discharging itself into the aurora, was obliged to 
accumulate in the lower atmospheric strata, which 
isolated relatively well. From tha 2nd to the llth 
of March auroras returned; and during this period 
the air was in a good conducting condition, or else, 
when effecting isolation, was positively charged. 
Subsequent to tho latter date the auroras ceased 
entirely, and an interval suporvened of low tempe- 
rature with negatively electrified air, which lasted 
until the increasing light of the,season of the year 
precluded farther auroral observations. 

A New Wuirp Picwenr.—A Mr. Orr has re- 
cently taken out a patent for a white pigment, 
which he has endeavoured to obtain by forming a 
compound of zinc and barium. For this purpose 
he takes crude barium, and /isiviates it. The 
supernatant liquid is then drawn off, and divided 
into two or more equal portions. Toone an equi- 
valent of zine chloride is added, and to this again 
zine sulphate is added, and afterwards another por- 
tion of barium sulphide, the result beiag an intimate 
mixture of 1 equivalent barium sulphate and 2 of 
zine sulphide. ‘The precipitates, composed of zinc 
and barium, are collected .nd pressed to expedite 
drying, after which they are placed in retorts and 
brought to a red heat. While still hot they are 
drawn into water, preferably cold, which, it seems, 
has the effect of increasing their density and im- 
parting body to the paint to be made from them. 
They are subsequently washed and ground in water 
to a fine powder, or théy may be first dried aud then 
ground. The inventor states that, by increasing 
the number of additions of zine sulphate the quality 
may be varied. ‘he pigment thus prepared is to be 
used in the ordinary way; and if it but possess the 
covering power of white lead, and can be sold as 
cheaply, it will be undoubtedly a useful product, 
for zinc white rotains its colour better than any 
other white pigment in ordinary use. 


THe now siznal light on the great clock tower of 
the Palace of Westminster was displayed for the first 
time on Monday night, the 5th of April. It is about 
40 feet higher than the one lately in use, and will 
be no disfigurement to ‘the ‘tower, as it is 80 con- 
— ‘as to be'run in like a ship’s gun during day¢ 
ight. 
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[ADONIS FLOS—PHEASANT’S EYE.} 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By Puranrnuos. 
_ > — 
VocaBULARY,. 


AcwittEA (Millefolia), War. 

This plant, which is popularly known as Yarrow 
er Milfoil, from its supposed thousand leaves, is 
found commonly in dry pastures and by waysides. 
Its flowers are white and -daisy-like, sometimes pink, 
and stand on the top of the stalks, the centre one of 
which is about a foot high. It flowers from June to 
September, and has a strong but not unpleasant 
odour. Its dark green leaves are finely divided and 
lie flat on the ground. Itis of the camomile family 
and is use@ by some people asa substitute for to- 
bacco, There is another Milfoil (Achillea Plarmica) 
known as Sneezewort, which is dried and powdered 
and taken as cephalic snuff. Its virtues in curing all 
‘wounds caused by iron was believed by the ancicuts, 
and the poets tell us that Achilles made uso of it to 
eure the wounds he had inflicted on Telephus. Hence 
it is the emblem of War. 

AconiTE (Wolfsbane).—-See Monkshood and 
Crowfoot. 

Apper’s Tonove, Slander. 

This little plant, common in meadows, consists of 
a single smooth and fleshy oval-shaped, bright green 
leaf, with a little spike of seeds rising fro its base, 
resembling the tongue of a serpent—hence its Latin, 
or rather Greek, name Ophioglossum. ‘Tho tongue, or 
seed-vessel, is notched on each edge, and as the whole 
plant is only about four inches high and the spike 
another four inches, when in flower it is buried 
among the grass, and must be sought for in April or 
May. The old herbalist attributes fanciful virtues 
to it in healing wounds; we make it a symbol of 
Slandered Reputation, which its form, attributes «nd 
character seem better to justify. 





Avonis Fxos (Pheasant‘s-eye), Sorrowiul Ko. 
membrance. 
; This little crimson flower, with its fize-cut leaves, 
1s, as Its name implies, the emblem of the crucl death 
of tho beautiful youth Adonis, slain by a wild boar. 
The blood of Adonis, the beloved of Veuus, as we read 
in classic story, and in the verse of our own Shakes- 
peare, gave birth to this pretty floral momento of a 
goddess’s grief. Her bitter tears, mingled with tho 
life-stream of the youth, sank into the earth and 
straightway there sprang up a flower of bright scarlet. 
Shakespeare thus describes the scence: 
By this the boy that by her side lay killed 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 
And in his blood that on the ground lay spilled 
A a flower sprung up, chequer’d with 
white: 
Resembling well his pale cheeks and the blood 


Which in round drops upon their whiteness 
stood. 
She bei her head the new-sprung flower to 
smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath ; 
And says within her boso:n it shall dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death, 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears, 
Venus and Adonis. 
Again : 
Look in the garden blooms fair Flos Adonis, 
And memory keeps of him who rashly died 
Thereafter changed by Venus to this flower, 
The scarlet-circled eye of the pleasant, which gives 
our popular name is by no meaus inappropriate to this 
emblem of Sorrowful Remembrance. 

Arnican Manicotp.—See Marigold. 

Aonus Castus (Vitex Agnus Castus), Coldness, In- 
difference. 

This pretty little shrub, with its five-fingered 
leaves, originally a native of Sicily, has long been 
known in our gardens as “ Chaste Treo.” From tho 
days of Dioscorides downwards the little black four- 
celled berries, each containing a seed, have been sup- 
posed to possess a power of subduing the natural in- 
clinations of the sexes.. Henco the name Agnus 


Castusthe— Tree of Chastity, SirJ. 4. Smith, how 
ever, declares them to be carminative and stimulant 
The plant has ® grayish bark and the flowers grow 
in long purple spikes; but there is a variety of botl 
broad and narrow-leaved Agnus Castus with white 
flowers. 

Acumony (Agrimonia Eupatoria), 'Thankfalness, 
Gratitude. 

This delicate bell-shaped yellow flower is to be 
found in bloom at midsummer in hedgerows and pas 
tures, It grows to a little moro than a foot iq 
height, its fruit consists in two small nuts, enclosed 
in the calyx, which is covered with small hooked 
bristles. Its nam> Agrimony is supposed to be de- 
rived from Agerimoine, and it is called in France 
“ La Religieuse des Champs.” As tho plant has a 
high reputation among herbal doctors it may well be 
conjectured that some good nun administered it with 
advantage to the afllictod, and hence it became em- 
blematical of Thankfulness or Gratitude. A handful 
of the dried leaves with a quart of boiling water, 
sweetened with sugar, is declared in old books to cnre 
the most obstinate liver complaints. “It is alto- 
gether a good gargle for sore throat, and when made 
into a decoction with St. John’s wort and camomile 
flowers is a capital preventive for cramp.” Mind, 
gentle reader, we do not give this from our own ex- 
perience, but from an old “Booko of Uerbes and 
Theyr Kemedyes.” 

ALLsPicE, Compassion. 

We have placed Allspico, with its expression, as we 
find it inan American vocabulary. The tree—Myrtus 
Pimenta—which producvs it isa native of Jamaica and 
of tropical America, and very beautiful when in 
flower. Its odour, resembling a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmegs, is well known, hence its name 
Allspice. 

Tug AtMonD TREE (Amygdalus), Heedlessness, 
Thoughtless Haste ; in some vocabularies, Hope. 

Who does not admire this Eastern visitor, who, 
even in our severe climato, hastens, ere the snows of 
winter have well dissolved, to glad us with its lovely 
blushing blossoms, while yet its leaves lurk folded 
in their dark green coverings ? We scarcely feel that 
Thoughtless Haste should be thus symbolized. Sim- 
plicity is indeed an attribute of a sprig of almonds, 
and its bold and early blooming may express 
Heedlessness. 

Moore sings 

The hope in dreams of a happier hour 
That alights on misery’s brow 
Springs out of the silvery Almond flower, 
That blooms on a Jeafless bough. 
j Lalla Rookh. 

The origin of the Almond Tree is the subject of @ 
classic fable. Demophoon, one of the Greek heroes, 
was shipwrecked on the coast of France on his re- 
turn from captured Troy. There he fell in love 
with Phyllis, daughter of the king, and they wero 
betrothed, but before the nuptials Demophoon was 
called home to Attica by the death of his father. A 
day was appointed betwoen the lovers for Demo- 
phoon’s return, but he came not, and Phyllis, all 
hope extinguished, slew herself. Her lover was not 
fulss, though his promise was not kept. He rcturned 
three months after her death and mado funeral 
sacrifices to her honour, Toor Phyllis, who had 
been changed by the pitying gods to an Almond 
Tree, was so pleased with tho fidelity of hor lover 
that the tree which enclosed her, though leafless, 
burst into flower, showing that death could not 
conquer true love. 

William Sawyer has written a pocm entitled 
“The Legend of Phyllis,” full of grace, elegance, 
aud poetic firo and fervour, from which we cannot 
refrain from an oxtract. It describes the return of 
Demophoon and his despair, and the answer of un- 
dying love: 

So mourning wasted love and broken life, 

All sorrowful he clung about the tree, 

And k i jlasped and foudied it ana wept 

A boy’s hot passion of burning, blinding tears, 

And as he knelt thus, lo! a miracle! 

The human heart that stirred within the sap 
Quickened with love as at the touch of spring, 
Auroral flashes panted through the tree, 

A warming glow suffused it, with a pulse 

Of ardent heat, flame-heated blossoms siceked 

Its branches, rosy-smooth and with a haze 

Of summer noons upon them, Warm with life 

The blossoms claspt his brow and clust’ring lay 

Upon his cheek, and to his lips were hps 

aves 1 eaite to kissing, and lis amorous 

Met with ambrosial odours, This was love's 
Response to love. The pitying Eros this 

Accorded, and in memory thereof 

Throughout the winters of all after , 

The Almond blossoms come before the leaves. 


Beautiful as the Almond treo is, with its freight of 








blossom. those who lvok on it can hardlv fail 1o do 
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80 with increased interest from the knowledge of the 
touching and;tender legend. with which it has thus 
been for thousands of years associated, _ 

The sweet, rose-like blossoms of the Almond Tree 
have a delightful fragrance, but. its scent is) not 
healthfuly and both leaves and flowers of the plant 
are poisonous. The Almond Tree does not ripen its 
fruit-in our climate, and both the sweet and bitter 
almond are merely cultivated as ornamental’ shrubs. 
Our sweet almonds come chiefly from Malaga; our 
bitter almonds from Mogadore. 


Atmonp Lavret, Perfidy,—Sze Cuerry Lav- 
BEL (Prunus Lauro-Cerasua). 

Atog, Affliction, Gricf, Bitterness. 

The flavour of the medicinal Aloo and the slight 
hold on the earth of many plants of this tribe point 
to the appropriaténess of its emblematic meaning. 
The readers of the Lonpon. READER. will perhaps 
thank me for clearing up a little confusion which 
prevails in most of the books I have read with re- 
gard to the term Aloc. 

The true Aloes are. succulent plants, natives of 
South Africa, of Barbadoes, Socotra, Ceylon, etc., and 
tho drastic, bitter purgative known in medicine is the 
product of the pulp of the fleshy leaf of sevoral of 
the species, Thattallod Barbadvoes Aloes is procured 
from a plant about three feet high, with toothed 
leaves and yellow flowers hanging down in acluster, 
It is common in all the islands of America, and is 
sent'to England, chiefly as « horse medicine, in great 
quantities. At Barbadoes the plants in the month of 
March, when a year old, are cut just above the sur- 
face of the edith, ‘and placed in a tab until’ the juice 
is drained off, then they are thrown on the land as 
manure. Tho juice is boiled until of a proper 
consistency, then ladled into gourds, and is called 
Hepatic (or liver) Aloes. 

The sun-dried Aloe called Socotrine is brought 
fin skins. It is of a glossy nature, clear, almost _pel- 
lucid, In mass of a yellowish-red. colour, whon 
crushed the powder is of a bright golden colour. It 
is hard and friable in winter, but,softens to pliability 
in summer. .. Though intensely bitter it is somewhat 
aromatic. It is prepared in.July by collecting the 
beans, from which tho juice is expressed, boiled and 
dried in Augustin tho sun. The plant appears 
almost identical with that of tho Barbadoes Aloe, 
modified by climate and cultivation.. It is to be 
found in our.-greenhouses -and botanical gar- 
dens. 

The Aloe (Amorican Aloe), or Agave, fs of a differ- 
ent genus, anda distinct natural order belonging to 
the Amaryillidacee, or Amaryllis (Narcissus) tribe ; the 
true Aloo is of the Day Lily tribe, of the order He- 
merocallidace. ‘The Amvrican Aloo abounds in a 
starchy matter, and tho fecula is used for soap, and 
is declared to be a sovereign remedy in burns and 
scalds. Tho American Alvoe (Agave) is well known, 
and there is a popular idca that it flowers but once 
in a hundred years. This is a popular error, as it 
produces its peculiar grand and lofty spike. of 
blossom, ten to twenty fect in height—in America 
thirty or forty fect—onco in about ten years, looking 
like a lofty candelabrum,..The tree bears flowers 
every year, having tubular blossoms on @ spike. 
Brydone, in his travels, says that he saw the city of 
Syracuse covered with Aloes in full bloom. They 
were doubtless various sorts of cacti. 

As we havo said before, the Aloe, as a symbol of 
Bitterness and Disappointment, is indicated by the 
disproportionate slenderness of its roots in the earth, 
and its great substance, which seems almost sup- 
ported by the atmosphere and dews. 

AttHEa RoszAa—Seo Hollyhock. 


Autuza FruTex (Syrian: Mallow), Persuasion 
influenced by Love (See Marsh Mallow). 


Auysstm, Sweet (Alyssum Maritimum), Worth 
above Beauty. (See Mignonette). 

This fragrant little white flower is now com- 
mon in our gardens, it was originally a seaside plant. 
Its leaves are pointed and slightly hairy, and its pods 
grow in clusters, each containing two seeds. Itis de- 
clared by the old herbalists to have great purifying 
and antiscorbutic qualities, whence its symbolic at- 
tribute. 

AmaRantTH, Immortality, Unfading Love. 

Amaranth, among the parting gifts of Autumn, have 
from the most ancient times held high place in re- 
figious ceremonies. With itthe Greeks were wont 
to deck the statues of their gods, and their poets 
interwove its lustre with the funereal gloom of the 
typress, as the bright hope of cuduring remembrance 
beyond the grave. Milton crowus his auzels. with 


Amaranth, and translates the flowers to heaven and 
immortal bloom. 
To the ground: 


With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns inwove with Amaranth and gold, 

Immortal Amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise fast by the tree of life 

Begnu to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 

To Heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 

And where the river of bliss through midst of Heaven 

Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 

With these that never fade the spirits elect 

B ir respletident locks enwreathed with beams, 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off; the bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone 

Emporpled with celestial roses, smiled, 

Queen Christina of Sweden, who, whatever her 
eccentricities, was 2 woman of high attainments, 
founded an order of knighthood, to which she gave 
tho title of Knights of the Amaranth. Their badge 
was a plaque of gold enamelled with an Amarauth 
and surrounded with the words “ Dolce nella Me- 
moria ;”and truly we think that Sweet Memories 
would not be an inappropriate interpretation for a 
Globe Amaranth. ‘Thomas Moore makes the Ama- 
ranth a favourite with the flute-playing, garland- 
crowned peoplo of Sumatra (Zamara). He speaks of 
Amaranth. 


Amaranths such as crown the maids , 
Who wander through Zamars’s shades, 
Lalla Rookh, 

We may add that Amaranth signifies Unfading in 
the Greek vocabulary, so that the word may come 
from the flower or the name of the flowor from the 
signification of the word. 

The popular names of our field and garden 
Amaranths . are ‘Lovo-Lies-Bleeding (which see) 
Flower Gentle, Floramon, Flower Velure and Cocks- 
comb (which-see). Amaranthus Blitun grows from 
one to two féct high, ‘smooth aud red towards the 
roots, branched above, and between them Jong broad 
leaves of a reddish-greeh colour. ‘The flowers are 
reddish tufts and yield a red juico; the seeds are 
shiny black. They flower from August . until 
winter, and last a loug timo after being gathered, 

AMARYLLIS, Pride, Haughty Beauty, Vain Dis- 

lay. 
There is no English or Latin synonym for this 
splendid flower, which holds the same namo as it did 
in the verse of Virgil, aud perhaps a thousand years 
before he of Mantua saug., The word in Greek sig- 
nifies respioudwnt or dazzling. Most of the varieties 
of Amaryllis cultivated in our gardens-are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Chiua, and South America. 

The Guernsey Lily is one of ‘the showicst of the 
Amaryllis}tribe. It is of a rich cherry-red, and when 
under the full Jight of the sun's rays seems spotted 
or sprinkled with gold. The Author of “ Flowers and 
Heraldry” “gives the moral of this Haughty 
Beauty: 

When Amaryllis fair doth show 

The richness of her tiery glow 

The modest Lily hides her head ; 

The former seems so proudly spread 

To win the gaze of human eye; 

Which soonest brightest things doth spy, 
Yet vainly is the honour wou, 


Siuce hastily her course is run ; 
» bl » bl she fades, she 
ies— 

They who admired cow despise. 

There are thirty-five varieties of Amaryllis in 
“ Don’s Catalogue,” but the number is and has been 
constantly increasing, as the plant is easily raised 
from seeds as well as offsets from tho roots. One 
coating taken from the roots, with a leaf on it, will 
produce a plant exactly like the parent, whereas if 
you take seed from the same plant you will fre- 
quently produce a different and sometimes a new root. 
Mr. Knight recommends a little artificial heat in 
early Spring to get the leaves forward, as, if the 
leaves are pour, the flowers will be poor also. 

American Cowsiip (Dodecatheon Mcadia), Divine 
Beauty. 

We have imported this grandly-namod flower and 
its signification from the new world, The sounding 
name, dodecatheon, imposed on what appears to be a 
purple variety of the primrose, signifies “ twelve 
gods,” and tho latest odition of Mr. ‘I'yas’s book has 
placed as its signification “‘ You are my angel.” He 
also tells that “ This plant throws up oue single stem 
from the midst of a rosette of largo leaves, which 
lie flat on the ground: on its summit are displayedin 
the month of. June twelve pretty light purple 
flowers. The stem dies off wlien the bloom is gone, 
and the root alone remains until the following season. 
It thrives best in shady situations in light loamy 
soils, but is not easily kept.” However, I have 








given it a place, as well as the following + 





AMERICAN EM, Patriotism.—American LrinvEn, 
Matrimony. 

Although wo have already the Sweetfloworing 
Lime, or-Linden Tree (which see), as the emblem of 
Conjugal Love, we have given the American Elm and 
Lime a place here. 

American STARWORT, Welcome to a Stranger, 
Cheerfulness of Old Age; but see Starwort and 
Star of Bethlehem. 

ANDROMEDA, Self-sacrifice. 

This small evergreen shrub, with its oval rose- 
coloured drooping flowers, concealed among the 
terminal leaves of its shoots, exists in only one 
species in Britain and grows in dreary and even 
northern wastes, It is most charmingly significant 
of Self-sacrifice, Linneus tells us he found the 
Andromeda poly foliw decorating swampy grounds in 
Sweden, and says, enthusiastically, “ No painter’s art 
can more happily imitate the beauty of a fine com- 
plexion.” It is scen cultivated in our gardens 
with other plants of the same family, which are 
mostly original natives of Sweden and Lapland, 
where Liunwus also found it. Its blossoms bear 
kindred to the heaths of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Though the name of the plant in its foreign varieties 
is of course derived from the Greek mythology, 
whereiu we have the story of Andromeda, daughter 
of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, and of Cassiopaia, 
who was exposed, for her mother’s crime of com- 
paring her beauty with the Sea Nymphs (Nereids), 
chained toa rock, to the embraces of a sea monster. 
She was, however, rescued by Perseus, mounted on 
Pegasus, who slew the monster, freed her, aud made 
her his wife, 

* Non hic Andromed@ resonant pro matre,”’ etc. 


Propertius, 
(To be Continued) 








GLASS CUTTING. 

In a recent patent trial concerning the revolving 
wheel glass cutter Judge Shipman described the 
form and action of the diamond in cutting glass as 
follows : 

While almost any diamond will scratch or tear 
the surface of glass it is a fact that the value and 
etliciency of a diamond to be used for the cutting or 
severing of glass depends not merely on the hard- 
ness but upon the form of the cutting surface. 
Other gems than the diamond will successfully cut 
glass, provided they can be shaped into forms 
similar to those of the diamonds used for this 
purpose. Dr. Wollaston, in the ‘ Philosophical 
‘Transactions’ for 1816 thus explains the peculi- 
arities required for the glazier’s diamond : 

“In the natural diamond there is this peculiarity, 
in those modifications of the crystals that are chosen 
for this purpose, that the surfaces are, in general, 
all curved, and consequently, the meeting of any 
two of them presents a curvilinear edge. If the 
diamond is so placed that the line of the intended 
cut is a tangent to this edge, near to its extremity, 
and if the two surfaces of the diamond lateraliy 
adjacent be equally inclined to the surface of the 
glass, then the conditions necessary for effecting a 
cut are complied with. The curvature is not con- 
siderable, and consequently the limits of inclina- 
tion are very confined. If the handle be too much 
or too little elevated the one extremity of the 
curve will be made to bear irregularly upon the 
glass, and will plough a ragged groove, by pressure 
of point. But, on the contrary, when the contact is 
duly formed, a simple fissure is effected, as if by 
lateral pressure of the adjacent surfaces of the 
diamond, diverted equally toeach side. The effects 
of inequality in the lateral inclination of the faces of 
the diamond to the surface of the glass are different 
according to the degree of inequality. If the 
difference be very small, the cut may still be clean, 
but as the fissure is then not at right angles to the 
surface the subsequent fracture is found inclined 
accordingly. When an attempt is made to cut with 
an iuclination that deviates still more from the 
perpendicular the glass is found superficially flawed 
out on that side to which the greater pressure was 
diverted, and the cut completely fails.’’ 


Tue Duration or Human Lirz.— Iron” says: 
There can be no better test of the amelioration which 
we owe to modern civilization than the increased 
length of man’s earthly span as compared with the 
age altained in ancient and in mediwval times. It is 
stated, in a recent German periodical, that while in 
Republican Rome the average duration of life among 
the upper, always the longest-lived classes, was only 
thirty years; among the same classes in the present 
century it reaches fifty years. Then, with respect to 
the “ good old times.” In the sixteeuth century the 
meav duration of life in Geneva was 21°21 years; 
between 1814 and 1833 it had reached 40°68 years, 
and at the present time as many people live there to 
the allotted term of sevouty as three hundred vears 
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ago lived to forty-three. The rapidity with which 
the mean rose in England, even in its earliest period 
of extension, is shown ‘by the comparison of two 
financial transactions in this country in 1693 and 
1790. In the former year Governuient made a con- 
siderable profit by borrowing a large sam of money 
on terminable annuities, based on the mean dura- 
tion of life at that time ; in the latter another loan, 
based on the same tables, resulted in a serious loss. 
The average duration of life in England at the-pre- 
sent day is about forty years for males and forty-two 
for females. The ratio is of course higher among 
the better-to-do classes, lower among the working 
classes and the poor. ‘The aristocracy and annui- 
tants are exceptionally long-lived; and, a. much 
larger number of people than is generally. supposed 
reach the age of one hundred yearaand upwards. 


a 


THE COST OF THE te OF WALES'S VISIT 
T 


TuERE is no reason for supposing that the Prine» 
of Wales did not sit down to count the cost before 
deciding upon his projected wisit todndia, ‘Never- 
theless, it must be difficult for His Royal High- 
ness to contemplate without.alagm the estimated ex- 

enditure as drawn up by @ friendly, perhaps a too 
friendly hand, Mr,J. T. Mackenzie, of Kintail, who 
merely acts as the mouthpiece or amanuensis of his 
highness the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, has, con- 
siderately placed on paper the varioys items for 
which the prince and his advisers will have to pro. 
vide, The heir to the throne must of course travel 
in right royal state, and this will require an exten- 
sive provision of tents, horses, elephants, camels, 
etc., and the accompaniment of a guard of honour of 
from 6,000 to 10,009 men “atthe very lowest.” 
Even the higher figure it is remarked, is insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of men which 
the great native sovereigns were accustomed to take 
with them on similar occasions, However, if the 
prince’s tents are of “ the regal red silk,”’ and those 
of his Court of a costly description, the. native sense 
of the proprieties would probably be satisfied, 

The mention of a Court suggests the inguiry, 
Who isto accompany the Prince? Mr. Mackenzie— 
that is, the Mabarajah—thinks that a selection 
should be made from “the oldest aud most historic 
families of the nobility,” as well as representatives 
of the army, the navy, and.the church. There is.a 
rotion current in India, it seems, that we are 
“ashamed of our religion,”’ bnt this, it is obvious, 
would be effectually dispelled if tné prince took “an 
ecclesiastic of rank” with him, and. insisted ou 
having regular services, at which of course his-en- 
lire court would require to be present. 

There,are a number of other “details,” which, 
however, we must omit, and come at once to the 
question of cost. Nobody will be surprised to liear 
that a royal tour, managed on such a scale, will in- 
volve an expenditure of 700,000/, in the first instance, 
Indeed, so much pageantry’is cheap at the money, 
and leads one to suspect that the pick of the nobility 
and the professions are expected to do duty gratui- 
tously. Furthermore, by an ingenious contrivance, 
half the outlay can, it is almost certain, be recovered, 
The Prince of Wales will have to make many. costly 
presents, bat on the other band he will, in return, 
receive presents from the native princes of twice the 
value. Let His Royal Highness, it is suggested, re- 
tain for himself ‘all objects of interest,’’ and dis- 
pose of the remainder, presumably to the highest 
bidders. The probable yield.,ia .put down at 
$50,000., and no Euglishman will be bold enough to 
impugt the accuracy of the estimate, In support of 
this scheme it is stated that the Governor-General 
of India is accustomed to receive * gifts. in ‘return 
for his presents, which are considered as part of the 
exchequer receipts, and sold for a large amount.” 

The true Briton basa passion for facts and figures, 
and Mr. Mackenzie is strictly consistent whemhe re- 
minds us, at the close of his letter, that the British 
capital invested in India in funds, railways, manu- 
factures, and houses, is -estimated at 400 millions, 
our annual export audimport trade at 60 millions, and 
that Englishmen are receiving in pay, pensions, 
allowances, etce,, in India and at home, 10 millions a 

ear. 

: It is possible that Mr. Mackenzie’s suggestions 
may to a certain extent have been anticipated by the 
prince’s advisers, but the general public at any rate 
are indebted to him for an essay in which instruc- 
tion aud amusement are happily combined. 


FreNncH Property Law.—Unclaimed property 
belongs to the State. The use of property held in 
common is regulated by police enactments. Hunting 
and fishing are regulated by private Acts.. A pro- 

rietor whe finds a treasure on his own. estate 

pcomes the owner; and if treanure is found in 
another person’s ground one h‘lf belongs to the 


finder and ‘the other half to the owner of the land. 
Treasure-trove comprises everything concealed or 
buried in the ground: over which no one can prove 
ownership, and: ‘which is discovered by chance. 
Right over‘things thrown in and cast up by the sea 
are regulated by private Acts, and they also apply 
to things lost for which there is no owner,—Cwil 
Laws of France, by David Mitchell Aird, Esg. 


——— = 
PACETIA. 
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Wuyv fg a lobster a most fntellectual shell-fish ? 
Because, even when boiled, it is deeply red.—Judy, 

“On, yes, William, take it easy, while your poor 
wife’s heart is breaking for want of a new Spring 
bonnet.” 

Apvice To Huspanps.— Settle as much money 
upon your wife.as you can, for her second husband, 
poor fellow, may not have a sixpence. 

THE present Parliament is called “ The Old Man’s” 
Parliament, and with justice; three out of four heads 
are whiteor bald as an ostrich egg. 

Mr. Sampson has been lately. writing ;a book,on 
the antiquity of advertizing. Judy can fix the exact 
date, as a certain Walter Tyrtel was the first bill- 
sticker. —Judy. 

ANIMAL Martrer.—Some idiot advertizes in the 
“Telegraph ” “Ham and Chicken Makers Wanted. 
Apply at,” etc,, ete, “Truly the rest of ‘edutation 
is wonderful when pigs and fowls are expected to 
peruse the daily papers.—Fun. 

A PUN AND HIS CONSEQUENCES. 

Why, to: complete a fall band of masic, must -two 
instruments be converted into vegetables ? 

Because the drums must be beat! ‘The old gen- 
tleman who did that has been attacked with severe 
i}lness, and there is little hope of liis recovery. 

An EpicuREAN Monarcu.—Duting the illness 
of the King cf Siam nothing but the most récherché 
dainties would stay upon his stomach. For a month 
his favourite dish was a soused missionary. He 
formerly set a high esteem on baked marines, but the 
last war gave bin. a surfeit. > 

CLRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES, 

“Wonderful things are done now-a-day,” said Mr, 
Timmins; “the doctor has given Flack’s boy new 
lips from his cheek.” 

“Ah,” said the lady, “many’s the time I have 
known a pair taken from mine, and no painful oper- 
ation either.” 

ONE OR THE OTHER. 

A lady recently went to dine with some frient 
and’ accompany them to-see“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

‘We must be off,” said the host, looking at his 
watch, ** or we shall be late.” J 

“Oh, never mind,” replied the guest, “if I don’t 
see Romeo I sball be there in time to see Juliet.” 

** HOLLERING " OYSTERS, 

At Livezpoel aw honest countryman from. Berks, 
who had come to thecity for the. first time, was 
awakened ateiie cry of “Oy! buy an Oy!” beneath 
his window. Frightened half to death, he aroused 
his fellow lodger and inquired what it meant. 

“Oh, bless you, it’s nothing but oysters,” said his 
room-mate, in a pet. 

“ Do oysters holler as loud as that?” 

A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

Saurre: “John, what can we put Captain von 
Reiter on to-morrow? The brown horse-could carry 
him, couldn’t it ?” 

Joun: “ Carry a ouse,sir; but the gentleman’s a 
bit of a-foreigner, ain’t 'e, sir?” 

Seurre: “Yes. What about that?” 

Jouns “ Oh, nothink, sir, On'y the brown” orse is 
orkard in ’is temper sometimes, and then ’e wants a 
man.on:’is back.” 

{The captain, 9 distinguished officer of the Ublans, 
who thoroughly understands English, enjoys the 
conversation.—Punch, 

A COoL CUSTOMER. 

A gentleman from the country, now stopping at 
one of our hotels, entered into conversation with one 
of the boarders, After afew minutes’ conversation 
the boarder drew his cigar-case and asked the 
countryman ; 

“Will you take a cigar, sir?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind if I do,” was the reply. 

The cigar was passéd to him, and also one which 
the boarder was smoking, for the purpose of giving 
him a light. He carefully placed the cigar first 
handed to him: in his pocket, then took his knife and 
cut off that end of the lighted one which had been 
in the meuth of his generous friend and commenced 
smoking the remainder, remarking ; 

“ It ain’t often that a man from the country runs 
afoot of so clever a feller in the city as you are.” 

Two Brres aT A CuEeRRY,—Thoe “ Nottingham 
Journal”’ chronicles the death of a native of Rad- 
dington, and states that while running down an em- 








bankment he fell into the Trent and broke his neck, 
. besides being drowned. Onr country cousin forgets 





to inform us whether the native wetted his feet or 
rumpled bis co}lar during the process of ‘his complex 
dissolution.— fun. 
‘CASTING ‘EXTRAORDINARY. 
Can you doi all sorts of casting here?” said 4 
solemn-looking chap at :some:iron works the other 


day. it ‘ 

“Yes,” said Frank; preparing to take his order; 
“ gll-sorts,” 

Well, then,” retyrned the solemn. inquirer, 3 
would like to have you cast.a shadow.” 

He was cast out. ! 

** How is your ‘church getting on?” asked a'friend 
of a religious Scotchman . who had-separated in/turn 
from the Kirk, the Free Church; the United Preaby- 
terian, and ,seyeral lesser bodies, “ Pretty, weel, 
pretty weel. There’s nobody belongs. to it now but 
my brother atid myself, and I am sure of Sandy’e 
soundness.” 

y YOUTHFUL EXTRAVAGANCIES. 

Talking of children reminds me of. another 
childish auéedote which T have lately heard of some 
boys in Yorkshire, Well do I remember my 
glee when my miother gave me“ ninepence,” 
vevelled .in untold wealth ‘and  dreanis of glory.” 
The story is anent the youthful Websters, Their 
father:bad given them each a emallisum, and ‘the 
had been tothe fair, At nighffall they return 
home, Daa, as usual, somewhat ahead:of big brother. 


. Pheir' father met them, ‘and, addressing the first, 


said: 

“Well, Dan, «vhat have you done with your 
money 2” , 

“ Spent,it !” was the sturdy reply. 

* And what.haye you done with, yonrs,, Zeke?” 

“Lent it to Dan!” ; 

: A PROMPT: WITNESS, 

Perhaps,one of the most enjoyable things in a 
modern court of justice, where not unfrequently inno- 
cent witnesses, who, are,. losing patience, time and 
money in their compulsory occupancy of the witness- 
box are “ bully-ragged ” and tormeuted the ,tor- 
turing, in return, of some impudent, unfeeling advo- 
cate, ‘A good case in point is this: 

Ina eourt not more than about five thousand miles 
away from the city of Gotham, a'legal gentleman had 
goue through thé various #tages of bar pleading, and 
had coaxed and ‘threatened ‘witnesses to bis heart’s 
content, when it chanced that a very stupid fellow, 
an ostler, was called. He was, in fact, simplicity 
personified.) The counsel, it should be premised, had 
made @ great fuss about the previous witnesses 
speaking so low that he could not hear them, 

‘‘ Now, sir,” said.the learned counsel, “I hope 
we shall have nodifficulty in making you speak up.” 

He himself spoke rudely loud. 

“ I hope not, sir,” shouted out the witness.in such 
tones that they fairly shook the building. 

“How dare you speak io that way, sir?” de 
manded the counsel. 

‘Can't speak no louder!” he shouted, louder than 
before, a3 if to atone for his fault in speaking too 
low. 

“Have you been dtinking this morning?” asked 
the lawyer, who had now entirely lost the command 
of his temper at the roars of laughter which burst 
from a crowded audience, 

“* Yes, sir,” said the witness, frankly. 

* And what-have you been drinking, sir? Look 
at the jury—don't look at me, sir, in that impudent 
way.” 

* Coffee, sir.” 

“Did you have anything in your coffee, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“| thought so,” said the counsel, with a look at 
the jury. “ Well.sir,” continued the learned counsel, 
“ you say you had something. in your.coffee, State 
to the jury, if you please, what that ‘something: 
was.” 


“Sugar, sir,” answered ‘the witness, without a 
movement of # muscle. 

There was another burst of “furtive laughter ” 
throughout the court. 

“ This man is no fool, yourhononr,” addressing the 
court, “but he ie something worse. Now, witness, 
you must come to the point. Had you anything else 
in your coffee besides eugar'?” 

“ Yes, sir.” ’ 

“Yes, you had. Well, we are likely to get at the 
truth, after all this turning and twisting to the’con- 
trary notwithstanding. Well, sir, what else -was -it 
you had in your coffee?” 

‘* A spune, sir!” shouted the witness. ‘Do I make 
you hear me, squire? A spune!”’ 

This was the last witness,and the last of him in 
the box. Here the trial was adjourned until the 
next day. 

WHAT THREE WOMEN SAID. 

The other day in an omnibus I sat in front of thrée 
women. They were all'friendly toeach other aud 
thev didn’t mind mv presence. 
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“Did you hear about Sarah Lamb?” asked one. 

“ Goodness! No!” auswered the other. 

“Well, Sarah’s got her-pay, I tell you!” continued 
the first. “You know that she was a whole yeur 
irying to eatch that red-headed widower, “Well, she 
finally married him ; and do you think? They say 
that he sneers at her—actually uses oaths—when 
things go wrong; keeps her from going to church ; 
is.eet against company ;.and won't let her use above 
two eggs in a sweet-cake !” ; 

* Monster-ous!” exclaimed the others, 

There was a moment of silence, and then one of 
the trio spoke up. 

“Did you know that Mrs. ‘Lanecy had a new,em- 
press-cloth dress ?” 

“ You don’t say so?” exclaimed the others. 

“Yes, I do—I know-it fora fact, for sre “wore-it 
past our house theother day, . That dress never cost 
less than two pounds—the bareeloth, and then there's, 
the making and trimmings thrown in! Just think of 
& woman in her circuiustances going to such ‘a ex- 
pense! Why,.if I hadu'tseen it with my own eyesI 
couldn’t believe it!” 

“Tt is awfal!” exclaimed the-others. 

“And the worst of it is‘she seems'to hold her 
head so high!” continued the first, “I’ve heard tliat 
her grandfather bad to go to the poorhouse when he 
broke his leg, awd yet she holds her head up with 
the best of us! Of course, I don't want to back | 
bite any one—it isn’t my nature to talk behind :peo- 

le’s backs—but I will say that I shouldn’t wonder 

f such extravagance brought that family to. want. 
for bread before Spring comes.” 

Nothing was said for the next ‘five minutes, and 
then. oue of the two exclaimed : 

‘I'd almost forgotten to tell you Lizzie, Thorburn 
haga new hat!” 

“What! Another!” 

“Yes, another. She wore it'to church last Son- 
day. Think of that—a girl having three hats in 
one year!” 

“Shameful!” they -eried, in chorus. “I don’t 
know what the world is coming to,” continued the 
first. 

. When I was a girl one hat had to Jast me. seven 
years, while now a girl wants at least two.a year— 
if not'three. I tell yon, whem Isat in ehurch last 
Sunday, and saw Lizzie come shying in with that 
new hat (must have cost fifteen shiliugs at least), I 
felt queer. Thofate of the sinfnl people of. Sodom 
and Gomorrah came to my mind ina second, and I: 
shonldn’t have. been surprised if Lizzie had» been 
stricken then, right down !” 9 

.They pondered over it for two or three minutes 
and then one of‘tbem replied + , 

“So Mary Jane Doolittle is dead? she said. 

* Yes, poor thing,” was the reply; “dead ‘end 
buried a week.ago. Hannah wasat the funeral, aud 
she says that Doolittlenever shed a tear.” 

“He didn’t?” 

* No, he didn’t. Hannah watched him all through 
and she says he has a heart like a stone, If he 
should be arrested as her murderer I shoulda’t be the 
least surprised. Poor woman! I met her only last 
August, and I could see that she was’ killing herself. 
I didn’t ask her right out about it, but I could under- 
stand that Doolittle wasa. cold-hearted wretch. He 
didn’t have much to say, but just.one remark he 
made convinced me of .his cold-bheartednegs., IIe 
asked for soap to wash himself, and when she handed 
him @ piece he looked at it, sneered like,.and, says 


he: 

cee Jane, you mustn't buy any more yellow 
0a ” 

“Did he say that?” 

“He certaiwly did. I'll go before any eonrt in the 
land and swear to it,” 

Thad to get out-then;and missed*farther conversa- 
tion. 





Watkrne as AN Exencisz.—1. Every muscle, 
remarks Dr. Bowditch, in the body. is gently 
and uniformly brought into. action .by the swing 
of the legs and arms, and conseqnontly of the trunk 
in’ @ vertical direction. ‘Tlie wudulations ‘made by 
the head, chest, and abdomen in a vertical plarie are 
thus not only according to “ Hogarth’s .live of 
beauty ’’ but alsoin that tending to perfect health. 
Every internal organ is gently stimulated ‘to more 
robust action. The circulation goes more freely and 
uniformly. 2. Never, la a common walk, does a 
person breathe twice the same air, because he: is 
constantly changing his position. ‘This fact alone is 
of incalculable advantage, 

Tue Vixst or Apgin In Parts—The first of 
Aprilis the day which the Parisians never fail to 
consecrat to the pl t little pastime known under 
the name of April-fooling. ‘lhe custom was duly 
observed on that day. Friends were invited to 








take place; doctors were sent to attend patients 
who turned out to be enjoying most vigorous health ; 
goods were sent to acquaintances who hac never 
ordered them, and: were compelled to pay the bill, 
although not quite so “willin” as Barkis; forged 
tickets for the opera were forwarded to young geutle- 
men who repaired to the theatre inevening dress and 
were given in charge of the first policeman for at- 
tempting fraud; and sundry other jokes of the same 
kind were. practised by facetivus individuals upon 
their-cirgle of friends, who, no doubt, appreciated the 
kindness, Even the press indulged in these little 
frolics, and published the record of wonderful events 
which had néver come ‘to pass, and never will, 
although it must be admitted that Parisian news. 
papers havea kuack of dving this on other ,occa- 
sions, 





aS 


ONE SAILOR’S LIFE, 
Ur fn the rigging, or Jowu fn the hold, 
It is ever. the same.tu me; 
My worldly all.is my brown sea-chest, 
My joys are memorics, locked in my breast, 
And my only home is the sea. 


Up in the rigging, or down in: the hold 
On a coil of topo asleep; 
Or watching—or dreaming—I cannot be glad, 
For the day and the dream alike are sad 
With the vigils my soul will keep. 


Up in the rigging, or down in the hold, 
To.my mates the months seem loug ; 
For their thoughts fly to cots where sweethearts 
await, 
Or where wives.and children, with spirits elate, 
List the sailor’s rollicking song. 


Up in thie rigging, or down in the hold; 
No home or home-friends are for me! 

Afar or anear, wherever we rest, 

No wife will cling to my manly breast, 
No child will climb:on my, knee! 


Up in the rigging, or down in the hold; 
‘The waves may fret. and foam, 

And toss the ship ’till she seems to be 

But a painted toy’in the arms of the sea, 
Yet [ joy ia my restless. home. 


Up in the rigging, or down in. the hold; 
To my throbbing heart 1 press 

A dark brown’ tress, anda tress of gold, 

Of two who.were mine a brief space to hold, 
Ere earth numbered one household less, 


Up in the riggiug, or down in the hold; 
I sail with my ship o’er the sea; 
But one grave keepeth my treasures fast, 
My wife, my babe, and my heart; and at last 
It will open again for me, LS. 0. 





— 








GEMS. 


No pleasnre is pure, or without alloy, and anxiety 
is mixed with all our joys. 

A promisg should be given with cantion and 
kept with care, It should be made by the heart and 
remembered by the head. 

A WEDDED couple should study each other's dis- 
position and mutually make ‘all the allowance 
possible for the weak poiuts iu their respective 


- characters, 


Cuarrry is:a-virtue of all times and all places. It 
is.not so much an independent grace ‘in itself as an 
energy whtich gives the last and highest finish to 
every other, and resolves thom all into one common 
principle. 

Tuts world-isa world -of struggle; but itis not 
true that to be compelled to struggie is a misfortune, 
To tive is to struggle. Every hyman being has to 
struggle, and it is the puiut of vitality and the point 
of -wietory. 








Lonoevity AND Marriace.—In thorecently pub. 
lished Study. of Sociology,” Herbort Spencer as- 
sails a theory that lins long been current in life in- 
surance. ‘hat marriod life is favourable to longe- 
vity has generaliy been regarded as satisfactorily 
proved by the numerous statistics showing, almost 
withont exception, a greater longevity on the part 
of the married. © When the ratio of deaths in the two 
classes stand as ten to four aud even twenty to four, 
there would appear to be little room for doubt. But 
in diseussing ‘Mr. Spencer’s views to this astute 
social scientist the evidence, strong as it seems, fur- 
nishes no warrant for the currept belief. He regards! 
the case as @ substitution of cause for effec, In 
other words, greater lougevity is not the consequence 
of marriage; on the contrary, marriages are clearly 
traceable to, influences favouring longevity. The 





‘inners and evening parties which were never to. 


principlea.of natural selection work so atronely in 


deciding between the benedicts and the bachelorg 
that the long livers are drawn to the former and 
short livers to the latter. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pipe-cnay rubbed on the hands will remove the 
unpleasant odour of chlorite of lime, 

Preservation or Cooxep Mzat.— Experiments 
were made by Broxner for the preservation of 
couked meat-by cooking 174 ounces of beef for two 
hours, by which operation it lost three-fifths of ite 
weight, and'then squeezing it intoa beaker, After 
cutliug it into two pieces so that it was complotely 
surrounded by a gravy made by browning well 32 
onoces of flour with ag much beef tallow, salting it 
moderately, and. then adding the juice obtained in 
cooking the moat, mixed with a solutiou of sixty 


| graing of gelatine iu“ vinegar, in a few hours the 


whole mass became firm, and the beaker-glass was 
loosuly covered with paper and placed at the closed 
window of a low attic-room. After ten weeks it was 
found entirely unchanged in consistency, colour, odour 
or flavour, and, tasted, prepared with the gravy, like 
freshly cooked meat, although the lowest tempera- 
tnre of the room during the whole period was 45} 
degrees and soiled clothing, fruit, etc., had been 
kept in the.same room. Ile recommends the process 
for army use, 








STATISTICS. 


Frenen Commerce tw 1874.—The foreign trate 
of Frauce for 1874 contrasts most favourably with 
‘that for 1873, According to the official returns 
which have recently been published, tho aggregate 
exports during 1874 amounted to 3,877,753,000 fra, 
In 1873 the total export trade was estimated at 
3,787,306,000 frs., thus showing an excess iu favour 
of 1874 amounting to 90,447,000 fra. If we turn to 
the import trade of France duriag 1874 it will be 
found ‘that an improvement bas ‘taken place also, 
The total imports during 1874 amounted to 
3,749,011,000 [rs., whereas the official returns of 1873 
‘estimate the imports of that year at 3,554,789,000 frs., 
showiug an excess in favour of 1874 amounting to 
193,222,000.frs, With respect to the items composing 
the aggregate total of importation into France during 
1874 the greatest difference, in point of value, is to 
be found in the articles of glass ware and cotton 
thread. The importations of glass into. France 
during 1874 amounted to 10,116,000 frs., while, 
during the corresponding period of 1873, the total 
importation »-was only 5,121,000 frs,, thus showing 
an excess in favour of 1874 of 4,995,000 frs., or 
nearly double the previous year’s busivess, The 
item of cotton thread imported in 1874 was esti- 
mated) at 30,885,000 frg., against 21,600,000 frs, 
during the previous year, showing an improvement 
in favour of 1874 amounting to 9,285,000 fre, On 
comparing the total exports with the imports in 
1874 we find the excess of exports over imports 
amounted to 129,742,000, fra. In 1873 the excess of 
exports over imports amounted to 222,517,000 frs., 
forming a total for the two years of 352,259,000 frs. 
The fact of France being @ creditor to foreign nations 
during the last two years for so Jarge an amount 
goes far to explain the continuous stream of gold 
which has been pouring into France for some time 
past. The world -owes Franco money, aud’as geld 
ig the most. profitable remittance it naturally insists 
on being paid in hard metal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Taz Chaucellor of the Exchequer’s surplus is, 
after all, over a million, What will he do with it? 

‘Luz Prince of Wales will most likely romain in 
India from November to April next, 

A GReAT exhibition of potatoes is to be held in 
London during the antumn of the present year. 

Lluis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on pass- 
ing through Paris forwarded.a coutribution of 250 
fraucs to the’ futtds! of the Paris Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

Tux .tallest chimney in the world is the well. 
known Townsend’s:chimney, Port Duudas, Glasgow 
The total height from the foundation tu the top of 
the coping is 468 ft., and from ground-line to swnmit 
458 {t.; the outsido diameter at foundation being 
50 ft. at ground suriace 32 [t., aud at top of coping 
12 ft. 8 in. 

AUSTRALIAN IRon,—It is stated that a discovery 
of irou has been mado in Victoria which promises to 
become a most valuable one, ‘I'he exact locality is 
for the :present,a secret, as the proprietors iutend 
floating’a small company to work the deposits. It is 
within seventy miles of Melbourne, and uot more 














than a auarter of a mile from a main live of rail- 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ecrveror.—The particulars cannot be given in the 
Manner requested. 

E. S.—The colour of the hairis a pure bright red, a 
description which by some people is heldsa great esti- 
mation, 

J. H, H.-~-Thanks for your dirge. Could not tho last 
lock have been extended to the time whea the flowers 
shail bloom again ? 

Sitversuita#.—You might have selected one and have 
tempted fortune by saying such pretty things as a con- 
templation of the description suggested to you. 
4(FLorence B.—The plaintive versesabout “The frailty 
of ali things dear” are not without merit, They will pro- 
duce an eclio in wany saddened hearts. 

Coustant Supscxisen.—Your ardent wish is nicely 
enough expressed; perhaps the homily about the vanity 
of human wishes does not apply to love so devoted as 
yours. 

Linpa.—It is sometimes thought rude to chatter 
about the ages of living persons ; but perhaps there is no 
harm in sayivyg that the age of the personage inquired 
about is between fifty aud sixty. 

P. F.—The distance from London and the difforence 
of uationality are likely to produce considerable hesita- 
tion in the minds of the young lady’s pareuts ; their cou- 
@eul is necessary, as you doubtless know. 

‘Iwenty-rive-ion Gus.—In the last round of Bezique 
jou must follow suit is you can, therefore, in the case 
you refer to, it is correct to play one of the smal) dias 
mounds, although by so doing the trick is lost by you. 

Apo_ruus.—A youth of twenty cannot be advised to 
marry. He should wait until he is of age before he 
thinks of such a step, aud if he would then defer the 
matter for three or four years he would not be likely to 
fvgret the exercise of his pati and prud D 

)HaRLiz.—Considering the youth and the occupation, 
the proposition seems scarcely eligible enough. Every 
allowance being made for the ardour of young hearts it 
is reully necessary that there should be sume prospect 
i bread and cheese when the uuits become united, 

J. M. P.—In the operation of the propagatiou of fruit 
trees by means ot gratting, after the shoot has beou 
fitted to the stock aud bonud fast by strips of bass :nat- 
ting, they diminish evaporation by mouldiug some duc- 
tile clay around the place of junction. ‘he cay is left 
there until it appears from the development of leaves 
that the operation has succeeded. 

Magy ‘I.—You should place a few pieces of uuslaked 
lime in the beetles’ track in your kitcheu. You may tius 
kill two birds with the same stone, as the proverb says, 
bocause the lime will act asa disiufectunt as well as a 
deetle destroy.r. The holes in your back kitchen cau be 
stopped with mortar, which is a mixture of powdered 
lime and fine sand formed into a paste by means of 
water. 

Victor L.—The law of marriage in frauce differs so 
much irom the law of marriage in England that notious 
of a union between parties one of whom belougs to oue 
country and one to another should uot be hastily enter- 
tained. A young lady could not be recommended to 
contract such a marriage without Mimute inquiry aud 
care(ul consideration of all the circumstances Cuuuuected 
With the case, 

Fioxexce.—The pastime referred to should be only 
lightiy esteemed, It canuot be very well explained iu 
print, but as itis a very common accomplishment you 
will have no diiliculty in finding some acquaitagce who 
will show you the way’ Laugh and be merry, and let 
your fancy picture what the pictures point to, but, as 
the song says of something far brighter * Trust them 
not, they'li be fooling thee.” 

4 ReapeR.—A good way to improve in spelling is to 
write from dictation, Thus, in that leisure time avout 
which you wrile get a friend to read slowly to youa few 
paragraphs, You must write down the words as he 

reads them in the best way you can, After you buve 
tinished writing, and not before, compare whut you have 
written with the print from which your friend read, 
Correct avy errors you have made, and continue the 
game course day aiter day. N.B,—If you cannot get any 
one to read to you from trieudship and goodwill try the 
effect of afew coppers judiciously applied. Men reso. 
lutely bent upon seil-improvement geuerally fiud a way, 

Emity 3.—1. Straw hats are dyed black by boiliug 
them three or four hours iu a strong liquor of logwood, 
to which a little green copperas is occasionally added, 
2. A suitable book would be a nice present for your 
sweetheart. 3. Fue muff should be washed by & liquid, 
the component parts of which are one pint Of warm 

water aud twelve grains of corrosive suvlimate; the 

sorrosive sublimuté is poisonous; so take care. 4. ‘The 
kid) ather of the boot is best cleaned by washing with 











milk and brown soap, 5, The 16th April, 1959, fell on a 
Saturday. 6, The age of twenty-two or twenty-three is, 
we think, early enough for a lady to marry. 

Dioueps.—We are afraid that your ingenious meta- 
phors, set forth first in umrbymed and then in rhymed 
pentameters, are. not suitable fer publication, It cannot, 
We think, be said that your attempt to make your mean- 
tug plain—we should rather say brilliant, for that is your 
word—" isto the thickest skull ” hag been suceessful, Nor 
is the faulure to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that conic sections—the cone figures prominently in your 
verse—are an advanced branch of mathematics, upon the 
minuti@ of which the poneee mind is somewhat uven- 
lightened. It may indeed be your intention that your 
piece of descriptive word-painting should be deciphered 
Only by those learned in tne phenomena of which you 
treat; and of course you can quote as a precedent that it 
has been found convenient to leave some passages in 
certain historical works untranslated. But such a plea 
ouly brings us back to our first notion, namely, that 
whatever may be the merits of your poetical essay they 
are not such as to induce us to piace it before the public. 
Your five questions are more readily answered, 1, 
Those sort of things are usually managed by personal 
intercourse, in which it is often useful to have a friend 
to act for you, 2. ‘The publisher, asa matter of business, 
would accept the public verdict, although, of course, out 
of enthusiastic admiration for the author he might 
gratify the latter's wishes, 3. Very seldom; ever and 
never are awful words. 4. This question is most sstis- 
factorily auswered by that old saying: 

‘The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 
5. This question runs thus—“‘I1f pot approved, what 
then?” Well, then we suppose you must summon pati- 
ence to your aid to euable you to bear your disappoiat- 
ment. 
a® OLD wat. ; 

Poor Daisy was tearful aud sadly perplexed, 
Her mother was angry, her father was vexed, 
fe en she had spoiled such @ beautifal 


‘ccna refusing an excellent man, 

* Dear mother, 1 know just as well ag you do 

That his habits are good and his principles too, 

I know that his love is sincere, and all that, 

i shy should he wear such a shocking bad 
ti?” 


Thus it is with the ladies; their logic is sound, 

ay Fee rs abundant, their wisdom pro- 
‘ound ; 

They cau easily pardon an error, we know, 

lu a recreant husband, or even a beau ; 

A rent in a coat or a rip in a glove 

Are but everyday trifles to one, if they love. 

But alas for the mau, unless he is needy, 

Wuo veutures to call in a hat that is seedy? 


When a hat’s in a state of dilapidation 

Does it always agree with a man's situation? 

So 1t seems to the world—a sigu and a show 
That bis present financial condition is low, 

‘Tis not always the case, for there's many @ 


miser 

= if he'd been poorer, might have been 
wiser, 

Who has bank notes in plenty and cash without 


eud, 
Yet regards his old hat as a very dear friend! 


Yes, the world seews quite certain, wheuever a 
man 

Wii try every meaus and concoct every plan 

To save the expense of a deceut chapeau, 

No matter how much in the street ue may go, 

That he either is terribly, shovsingly pour 

And cannot this emblem of manhood secure, 

Or else he’s a miser, or, what is worse yet, 

a 1 een his “old hat” there ure lodgings to 

eu! M. . 

Lizziz D.—1l. The quantities used in making colt's- 
foot wiue are one galion of water to a gallon of the 
tlowers of the plunt, and three pounds of sugar to every 
gallou of liquor, Alter the water has beeu boiled it is 
immediately poured upon the flowers, which are then 
mashed and covered over for three or four days. Wheu 
the liquor has been strained, sugar as above is added, 
then a little ycast on toast is also added, Let the liquor 
work for about ten days, when the working has ceused 
buuy the cask down ; bottle when about six mouths have 
elapsed. 2. Ludian pickle is acouwpound of almoyst every 
veyetable aud every spice that cau be procured, soaked in 
brine and vinezar, seasouei with salad oil, mustard and 
turmeric, and requiriny for its proper concoctiouna space 
of three or four yeurs! A most uuwholesome hash—nay, 
positively iujurious, 5, Lhe baudwriting is good, a 
useful naud and not inelegaut, 

Max, seventeen, light curls, blue eyes, good singer and 
musician, would like to correspoud with a geutleman of 
a dark complexion; a clerk prefurred. 

Lova.y oMMA, nineteen, a bloude, fond of home, would 
like to correspond witha dark young imau, of medium 
height, and hand pats 4 preferred. 

N.G., age 3U, tradesman, dark, Leigut Sit. 8) in., would 
like to correspoud with a young woman; a widow, or 
ove who isa 9 housekeeper, preferred, 

Wittiam W., tweuty-one, tail, dirc, and very affec 
tiouate, would like to make the acquaintance of a pretty, 
loving young lady about nineteen, 

M. B., commercial traveller, age twenty-two, height 
Sit, 9tin. wishes to correspond with one of our lady 
readers with a view to matrimony; au o.phan or one 
without means not objected to. 

£. G., twenty-one, oft. Sin., brown hair and eyes, but. 
cher and farmer, wishes to correspond with a doines- 
ticuted young woman, of medium height and loving dis- 
position, with a view to matrimony, 

Vioter,a very ladylike young person, wishes to cor- 
respond with a youug méchauic with a view to marriaze; 
he must tall aud dark, aud not under tweuaty-tive 
years of age, 

Netra, nineteen, fair complexion, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music, considered a good singer, is domesticated 
aud will have 7001. on attaining ber majority, would like 








to correspond with a dark gentleman with a view to 
matrimoay ; he must be good tempered and havea mode- 
rate fortune. : 

K., twenty-one, medium height, dark, looking and 
musical, by profession a clerk, would like to correspond 
with av amiable young lady with a little property. 

Berrua, seventeen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a tall young gentleman, about 
twenty-three, of dark complexion; clerk preferred: 

Mar, nineteen, brown hair, gray eyes, would like to 
receive the carte de visite of a respectably connected 
gentleman; be must be able to keep a wife, May” ia 
fond of home comforts. 

Danx-EveD Powtr, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in,, dark bair, 
wishes to correspond with a seaman in the Royal Navy; 
be must have hazel eyes and dark brown hair, and be 
respectably connected. 

Hove-sres Ng, twenty-two, medium height, fair 
complexion, considered good looking by her friends, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young maa, fond vf 
home; mechanic preferred. 

Ke would like to correspond with a young man 
about thirty-one dark. *“¥.Z” 18 of medium height, 
joe — good looking, fond of home, and would make a 
g e. 

S. L. wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-eight; a mechanic proferred, ‘S. L.” is twenty- 
five, tall, dark hair and eyes, of a very loving dispositiou, 
and foud of home. 

Tuomas W. would like to have the pleasure of corres- 
ponding with an intellectual aud amiable young lady, of 
medium height, He ig 5ft, 8in- in stature, "Est. con- 
sidered handsome, and of a very wealthy family. 

F.J.H.,a naval signalman, would like to correspond 
with a geuteel young lady, age about twenty; she should 


be a Lancashire lass, fair, and a domesticated person, 
#. J. Hi” is Slt: Gin. high, foud of home and music, but 
cann 


nce. 

M. B., twenty-one years of age, wishes to correspond 
with a young man, about twenty-six, who is fond of home. 
“M, B.” has light brown hair and eyes, is. rather tall, 
has po money, but would do her best to make a good 


wile, 

Kesr It Dark, seaman in H. M. Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to sail a voy- 
age through life; the ship is ready, the mate if wanting. 
“Keep It Dark” is twenty-six, Sft. Gin, and built ia 
proportions The young must be about twenty four, 
and domesticated, ' 

Main Truck Spinp’ seaman in H. M. Navy, age 
twenty-two, medium height, fresh complexion, anu con- 
sidered tolcrably fair looking, would like to correspond 
witha young ladyy about his own age, good looking, fond 
of music, and able to dance; a resident of Loudou pre 


erred. 

Luyy wishes to correspond with an intellectual and ac- 
complished yonng gentleman of about tweuty-live. Lily 
is twenty, tall, fair complexion, brown hair and hazel 
eyes. She has been highly educated, is very musical aud 
has aa inocowe fromthe funds. Respondeut must ve ia a 
good position. and have studious aud artistic tustes, 

W.5., asigualimau, wow serving in H. M, Lt. N, bare 
racks, would like to correspond with a tall, dark, good 
looking lady, who is educated and fond of music, aud 
age about twenty; @ uative of Surrey preferred. “ W, 
8." is about the medium height, dark, aud good lookiuyg, 
is fond of home and dauviug, would like a wife wu 
would look after home aud make it comfortable, 

BLUEBELL wishes to meet with a husband about twenty- 
two, good iookiug, medium height, rather tall, aud earu- 
ing enough to keepa wife respectavly, She is sev q 
5tt. Sin. golden vrown hair, lurge gray eyes, sunill, 
regular features, Can cook a diguer or make a shirt, wud 
would make a loving aud good wife to a steady aud lor. 
ing husband. 

Foga would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man about twenty-three, a clerk preferred, he wust be 
steady, fond of home, a Churchman, also tall aud fair, 
“ Flora” as eighteen, Sft. 3410., brown hair, dark vrown 
eyes, fair plexiou and dered good looking by her 
friends, she 1s domesticated, could make a good pudding 
aud a shirt for her uusbaud, and ia the eveuiug after ing 
day's work is done she could sing a pretty sous; anu play 
an accompaniment on the piano. 

Commusications Beoxivens 

Atice is responded to by—*“ Harry B.” 

Cuaktis by—* Marie. 

Twetve Tom Gun by—“‘ Kate” who is considered 
good looking, aud thinks she can make a hous Lappy. 

Ouive and Maco by—*J. Barleycorn aud .iistletoe” 
respectively. They have yood situations uud conuvexious, 
“J, 4s.” is dark, dark hair, tall, handsome, and a very 
fair education. * Mistletoe” is fair, liguc uair, tall, 

ue, and fair education. 











Att the Back Noumpzxs, Pancs aua Votustes of tie 
*“*Loxpon Reaper” are in print and may bo aad at tus 
Olfice, 334, Straud ; or wili be seut to auy pact of tus 
United Kingdom Post-free for Turee-nalfpeuca, Eaghe- 
peuce, aud five Shillings and Kightpeave eaca, 


Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpenc. 
Weekly; or Quarterly Uue Susdtag aad cigatpeoucea, 
Liss axv Pasuion, Vuils, Land 2, Prive Seven Suilliags 
and Sixpence each. 


e*, Now Ready Vou, XXiLL, of Taz Lowpox Beavea, 
Price 4s, Gd- 

Also, tae Titte and {wpex to Vou XXLIL, Priva Dus 

ENNX, ae 

NOLICE, — Part 144, for Apatt, Now Realy, Price 
Sixpeuace, post-iree Eigutpeace, 


N.B.—CorgesroxDeNts Mose Avp@ess TuEIn Lerreas 
“3 THe Epirow oy“ Lug Lowoox Keavdu,” 55h, Sitaud, 
W.u, 

t+t We cannot undertake to retura Rajectol Main 
cripss. AS tusy ate seut to us Vuoluucaruy, 4acascs 
should retain copies. 
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